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Imagination cooks beauty 


TO FIND A BETTER FINISH FOR YOUR CAR 
al 


Creative Imagination working for you at Chrysler Corporation 


They brought the sun indoors to burn a car! 


You have to wear very dark glasses 
to look safely into this oven of light. 
Close-up, its bluish glare burns far 
more quickly than the hot summer 
sun at noon! 

Our engineers used it in their search 
for a car finish that would hold its 
clear, rich colors for years of driving. 

Each of those hanging plates is 
painted with a car finish. Hour after 
hour, day after day, this laboratory 


“sun” shines on them. In a few days, 
they are exposed to as much burning 
ultra-violet light as your car receives 
from years of bright sunlight. 

This “ 
call it, proved that our enamel finish 
can keep its true color and beauty 
under the severe and prolonged 
attacks of blazing sunlight. 


Fade-Test,” as the engineers 


Other facts came out of other in- 
genious tests. This finish actually 


grows harder and more enduring as 
it gets older. Wind-blown dust does 
not dig into its brilliant beauty. It 
won't turn chalky with age. 


These studies showed this finish so 
superior that it is used on all Plym- 
outh, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
cars . . . another example of how 
practical imagination in research 
helps make our cars the most 
advanced on the road. 


Chrysler Corporation. 


PLYMOUTH DODGE 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products 


Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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WILL LABOR LAW WORK? 


This month, on August 23, the recently 
enacted Taft-Hartley Labor Bill goes into 
effect. Needless to say, it is a law of far- ~ 
reaching significanee for the American econ- 
omy. At the moment, however, there is a 
vast amount of speculation concerning the 
provisions of the bill and their ultimate 
effect on labor-management relationships. 

In this issue (see page 20) Lawrence - 
Stessin, Forses Labor Editor, clarifies the 
more puzzling aspects of the law, interprets 
its provisions. in clear and non-technical — 
language. | 

But. what will be the: overall ultimate 
effect of the bill? Will it work? Can we 
expect to see an end of industrial strife? 
Or merely an increase? Will labor try to 
circumvent the bill? Will the law really end 
the closed shop? Will management use it 
to try to crack down on labor? 

You'll get some straightforward answers 
to these vitally important questions in our 
August 15 issue, when the editors of Fonses 
analyze the bill in the light of the results of 
similar legislation in other countries, Look 
for this timely and significant article. 


~ 


MYSTERY MAN? 


Coca-Cola’s Bob Woodruff has long been 
regarded as one of the most outstanding 
among the country’s business leaders. Thanks 
to what amounts to a passion for anonymity, 
however, he is littlhe known to the general 
public, has probably made fewer public 
utterances and baffled more would-be inter- 
viewers than any leading American indus- 
trialist of his time. 

What sort of man is he? What’s his per- 
sonality? How and where did he get his 
start? These and other pertinent questions 
will be answered in our next issue, in | 
Laurence Bell’s crackerjack story on Wood- 
ruff, another in our popular “MEN OF 
ACHIEVEMENT” profiles of the business lead- 
ers who are making America. 


SMALL FACTORY GPPORTUNITIES 


Today, a fine opportunity exists for the 
small factory, in a variety of fields, many of 
them requiring only a minimum investment, 
comparatively easily acquired know-how. 

Our Opportunity editors have been garner- 
ing information about many such enterprises 
which, starting operations on a very small 
scale, are now flourshing. We'll bring you a 
round-up of~some of these ventures in the 
August 15 Forses. 

As the article points out, satisfying the 
needs of businesses in your local or neigh- 
boring communities can become highly prof- 
itable—provided you select the proper enter- 
prise and the right location. ‘Incidentally, 
you can find plenty of ideas “right in your 
own backyard.” The title: “OpporTuNnrITiEs 
in SMALL Facrortss.” Watch for it. It may 
give you just the small business ies you've 
been seeking. 








What have you got against Nature? 


Yes, what have you got when howling 
winds, burning heat, and pouring rain 
attack your home? 

Roof weathertight? Sidewalls pro- 
tected? House properly insulated? If so, 
then you've comfort for your family . . . 
protection for your home. 

If not, you'll be glad to know there is 
a wide line of Flintkote Building Ma- 
terials available . . . to make your house 
a pleasure to look at, a joy to live in, 
and snug against the weather. 

Roof with colorful, fire-resistant, min- 
eral-surfaced Flintkote AsphaltShingles. 


Sidewall with handsome Flintkote As- 
bestos-Cement Sidings that never re- 
quire paint or stain to preserve their 
long life. Keep heat outdoors in Sum- 
mer, indoors in Winter, with Flintkote 
Insulating Wool (made of Fiberglas*)... 
with Flintkote Insulated Siding . . . with 
Flintkote Structural and Decorative In- 
sulation Board Products. 

You'll find that these time-tested 
Flintkote Building Materials reduce 
your maintenance and fuel costs. See 
them before you build or repair your 
home. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


Inaddition toroofings, sidings and insu- 
lation for residential construction and 
protective coatings for industrial uses, 
Flintkote makes a wide line of Automo- 
tive, Railway and Marine products 
... joint sealers . . . industrial ad- 
hesives . . . dispersions of rubbers 
and resins for manufacturing and 
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processing ...and paperboard products 
for packaging and shipping. Our re- 
searchand manufacturing facilities are at 
your service. The Flintkote Company, 30 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 

N. Y.; 55th and Alameda Sts:, Los 
- Angeles, Cal.; 25 Adelaide St. 


East, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., Mfd. by Owens- 
Corning Fibergias Corp.) 
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2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Depression this year? No. 


“Featherbedding” tends to make us all 
lie on hard beds. 


Most good shares aren’t inflated. 


Truman, in view of last election results, 
is overdoing vetoing. 


Apparently he doesn’t realize he repre- 
sents a minority. 


Wanted: More prefabricated homes. 


Scarcities will become less scarce. 


Prediction: Rents won’t rise through 
the roof, at least in N. Y. 


Saving still is wise. 
Marshall is exhibiting statesmanship. 


Russia will bluff to the limit, but will 
stop short of inviting atom bomb war. 


Building is rising. 
Import as well as export. 


Aren't coal miners worth as 
building workers? 


much as 


Toiling underground is less pleasant 
than working aboveground. 


Watch Gov. Warren of California. 
Farmers should reduce debts. 


The.$ is today the world’s No. 1 cur- 


rency. 


Send food to 
Europe. 


relatives in Britain, 


Higher production is more essential than 
higher wages. 


In Brazil inflation is ballooning alarm- 
ingly. 


“East is East, West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet.” 


Russia may yet capitulate. 


‘Twill take time to determine whether 
the Taft-Hartley law will do the desired 


job. —B. C.F. 


FORBES 
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Unprécedehted national prosperity ‘continues * both asa fact ‘and forecast in Washington 





for the short haul at least... Output:of goods and services is rocking along at-a “: 
record annual rate of $225 billion with no downturn in sight. . . . Once fanciful goal of 
60 million "full ‘employment" has come triie‘even ahead of Henry Wallace's blueprint. © 
. - « Problem of those who apply the oil to the nation's economic machine ‘is how to main- 
tain this rosy outlook once ih cata factors: Strgstiliaeyang today's fast pace begin to 
weaken. 





Worry ‘#1 is top-heavy excess of exports over imports--a defiance of economic law 
which cannot go on indefinitely unless oe coffers are refurbished with U. S.. 
dollars. 





Worry #2 Shows up in Congress, which is demonstrating increasing relustance to 
finance the world. Short of a major internationai crisis, Administration efforts to 
persuade Congress to unloose the purse strings are likely to be stymied. One strong bloc 
of Republicans, particularly in the House, is in near revolt on this question. 





























CONGRESS IN '48--2nd session of 80th Congress pro ae next January will face a crowded 
agenda, eSpecially since June political conventions assure early adjournment.~ To 
fulfill their ‘48 schedule; GOP leaders are scheduling an unusual amount of committee 
work during Summer recess. Major legislation now on next year's program: 

1. Overhaul of tax structure. 

2. Establishment of new long-term farm policy. 

3. Enactment of a permanent housing program. 

4. Extension of reciprocal trade policy. 

5. Flood control. 

6. Gov't aid projects for education, health, etc. 























STOP DEWEY?=+Though the N. ¥. Governor today is far out front in the contest for GOP 
standard bearer, his party opponents are mapping their strategy to keep him from get- 
ting a clear majority on early ballots by boosting a dozen "favorite sons"=-any one of 
whom might seeree as the te natu selection but, as of today, more likely the v-p 
nominee. 








In the ring: California--Gov. Warren; Connecticut--Sen. Baldwin; Illinois-- 
Gov. Green; Indiana--Rep. Halleck; Kansas--Gen. Eisenhower (best dark horse unless he 
flatly refuses); Maine~-Sen. Brewster ; Massachusetts-Sen. Saltonstall; Michigan--Sen. 
| Vandenberg ; Minnesota--Harold Stassen; Ohio--Sen. Taft; -Pennsylvania--Sen. Martin; 
Washington~-Movie czar Eric Johnston. . 











GOV'T PATENTS--There's a good chance Truman may urge Congress to establish a Government 
| Patents Administration, or do so himself by executive order. . . . Job would be to set 
uniform policies for all Federal agencies to follow in protecting research discoveries 
made in U. S. laboratories, and by private firms working under U. S. contract... . 
Attorney General.office began investigating this problem back in 1943, and now is com-= 
nending ite new aemey; (Continued on page 7!) 


speed! 
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COAL Consequences of new coal settlement will be reflected in many products, cost- 





wise, in next few months. Effects will be direct and indirect, both to the indus- | 


trialist as well as the consumer. The former, paying a higher fuel bill, must decide 
whether or not to absorb this added cost, or pass it on in the form of higher-priced 
goods. So prospects of lower prices for many consumer-industrial items are Gimmer. . .. 
Demand for coal will remain high indefinitely, ‘but ultimately its competitive position 
in relation to-other fuels will be affected. Important, productionwise, is the avowed 
hope that peace in the bituminous industry will be long-lived, help assure stabilization 
of our economy. 


RETAIL Sales may get an effective "lift" in the coming months: Removal of consumer 

credit controls is in the offing, while veterans’ spending power could be upped 
--if and when terminal leave bonds can be cashed. . ... The record dollar level of sales 
is expected-to prevail for some time.- In the long run, however, many economists fear 
that continued high price levels mean a much more severe readjustment. 


RAILROADS Higher freight costs are on the way as the roads seek a boost in rates big 

enough to bridge an estimated gap of $1 billion between costs and revenue. 
Such a hike means upward pressure on prices of practically all commodities. And faced 
with a costlier coal bill, railroad men may be forced to ask for even more. Moreover, 
the future outcome of wage negotiations iS casting its shadow over the rate question, 
for the roads are determined to secure an offset to any wage increase that may be 
granted. 


AVIATION Growing air problems are overwhelming existing government agencies, bogging 
them down administratively. Rapidly expanding aviation demands streamlined 
controls, requires a new approach to the subject of air regulation. .. . Despite a 
record passenger volume, earnings of many lines are not expected to show a marked re- 
covery over last year's results, according to some observers. Depressants in this situ- 
ation are higher wage costs, higher ground expenses, greater expense entailed in putting 
newer liners into service. Expansion in various scheduled services is also proving costly. 


CONSTRUCTION Freed from re: rictions, the industry is expected to show a rapid expan- 

Sion in volume during this second half, with non-residential construc- 
tion setting the pace. . .. Hopeful sign: Increased availability of qualified workers, 
better output per worker, plus stepped-up production of many materials are helping to 
Stabilize building costs. . . . Rental housing, which has shown a steady increase since 
the first of the year, is, expected to get a decided stimulus as such projects become 
more and more profitable under existing conditions. 





OIL Further pressure on prices is in the books as many companies, individuals turn to 
oil in an attempt to escape rising coal costs. Other contributing factors--added 
expense of exploration and exploitation:of crude oil reserves, more than doubled con- 
struction costs. . . . While supply of petroleum products is currently one-third greater 
than pre-war, transportation bottlenecks--principally tank cars-<help keep the market 


tight. . . . Long-range view: It's hoped that results from present exploration and de=_ 


velopment will be reflected this time next year in higher production. 
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ar rs’ ility to ‘meet 
’ eahanuie’ production plans 
‘in the next few months depends upon in- 
creased availability of sheet steel. But 
current reports indicate that supply 
deficiencies of this vital item are likely 
to keep manufacturers on a hand to mouth 
pasis for some time to come. ... Likeli- 
hood of a future rise in steel costs brings 
up the question as to whether or not auto- 
mobile prices will also be hiked. With 
profit margins already considered too thin 
# in many cases, chances are that present 
is= # price policies will have to be reviewed, 

-§ not only with regard to higher steel costs, 

put also with an eye to such factors as 

+ «@ higher parts costs, possibility of renewed 
n wage demands, costs of caning for 1948 
od #@ models. 
Lon 











COMMUNICATIONS On its toes, competition-~- 
wise, Western Union is 
initiating an era of streamlined, push- 
ed § button telegraphy which will double the 
S speed and capacity of telegraph communica- 
r tion, bring greater accuracy. This sys- 
tem will complement a radio beam telegraph 
network now under construction. ... With 
ig § a sharp increase recorded in the output 





+ § of television receivers, a price break is 
anticipated in the near future. Improved 

» § production techniques, plus a mass mar- 

on, # ket, will help do the job. Meantime, 


arguments continue over recent pay-as-you- 
see service proposals. 


Another field threatened by 
rising eoal prices is that of 
organic chemicals, among producers depend- 
e=- ing upon coal tar by-products for raw ma- 
tu= #8 terials. 
ng up operating expenses for many units that 
ly. 


ing 
ned 


SIDELIGHTS 





wind? Resumption of the pre-war practice 


an= § of door-to-door selling of many household 
uc=- # wares is reported. . . . Though post-war 
rs, @ demand for electricity is way above expec-_ 


LO tations, the utilities are confident they 


nce@ @ can continue meeting all their consumers’ 
requirements. Scheduled expansion of 
generating capacity should exceed antici- 
pated load growths during the coming year. 
1 tO 8 .. . Fears are increasing over the possi- 
ded @ bility of a serious scrap shortage within 
on= § a few months. Meanwhile, rising scrap 
iter @ prices will be taken into consideration 


et 
de=- 


by steelmakers when reviewing their costs 
piste THE EDITORS 
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Moreover, higher fuel costs will 


are large coal consumers. . .. Straw inthe | 
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(Continued from page 5) 


PLANT DISPERSION--War Dept. is quietly 
advising industry of findings by the Army- 
Navy Munitions Board in its survey of 
feasibility and cost of dispersion and 
underground sites of vital factories.... 
At this moment, war planners are leaving 
to business leaders the decision as to 
whether to take such precautions against 
sudden air attack. . .. Little actually 
is being done but it's being seriously dis- 
cussed. 








PENSION PLANS--Firms that set-up employee 
pension plans in the past 5 years and 

now seek to abandon them will be faced with 
embarrassing guestions from the Treasury 
Dept. . . » If Gov't concludes such plans 
were adopted primarily to evade wartime 
wage controls, tax exemptions Sraneed en= 
ployers may be disallowed. 











Over 10,000 company pension programs 
have been filed with the Treasury since 
1942, when Congress changed the law so as to 
make employer contributions tax free. 
60% of these are “definite benefit" 
plans, with pensions figured as % of a 





. beneficiary's pay times number of years 


under the plan; 26% are “money purchase” 
type, based on % of wages set aside under 
the plan. 


RATE BUREAUS=--Among the agencies to be 
probed by Congressional investigators 





_ this Summer are ICC, FPC, FCC, and CAB.... 


All have broad rate-setting powers, and 
are suspected of exercising authority 
never entrusted by Congress. ... One aim 
to aid many business concerns is forcing 
of action on rate changes, operating rules, 
etc. 





ICC in particular is criticized as so 
moss=-covered that decisions take many 
months to render. Congressmen are con- 
vinced that if a host of career bureaucrats 
were ousted in favor of newcomers not so 
familiar with all the red tape. by-ways, 
wiser and speedier administration would 


£.. bar 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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To or CrLleaguse on ienaninaae Didias, sintta 


There is so much emphasis on science 
today that there seems to be a ten- 
dency to forget the importance of the 
good old method of trial and error ap- 
plied to the solutions of problems. 
After all, practical men in all kinds of 
businesses have a great deal of knowl- 
edge, and quite often intelligent ex- 
perimentation based upon experience 
will produce the desired results. But 
there are at least two occasions on 
which the wise practical man turns to 
science. One is when time, money and 
materials are lacking for experiments, 
and the other is when the best rule-of- 
thumb methods have failed. 
A recent case in- 


vibration is but one of many factors 
that can affect the length of service of 
condenser tubes, but in this case it was 
evident that it was the most impor- 
tant, being responsible for the greatly 
accelerated rate of corrosion. 

Putting the palm of the hand on 
that condenser, the good old method 
of testing for vibration, proved noth- 
ing, because nothing could be felt. It 
took a well-equipped laboratory many 
miles distant to discover that the tubes 
in that condenser vibrated. That the 
diagnosis was correct was proved by 
the fact that after changes were made 
to reduce the vibration that only the 
tubes could feel, 





volving condenser 
tubes illustrates the 
great value of col- 
laboration between 
science and industry 
when industry is 
really baffled. There 
was a certain con- 
denser in which tubes 
were failing much 
too quickly. Every- 
thing that'an unus- 
ually skillful and 








tube life became 
normal. 

Revere is always 
glad to do work of 
this kind. It is part 
of our obligation to 
customers and in- 
deed to industry as a 
whole, since our col- 
laboration is offered 
to all users of non- 
ferrous metals. This 
policy is by no means 








competent plant su- 

perintendent could think of was tried, 
without result. Finally, samples cut 
from failed tubes were sent to the 
Revere Research Laboratory. There, 
chemical and microscopic investiga- 
tions showed that while failure was 
due to corrosion, there was another 
factor, vibration. It is known today 
that vibration in a condenser produces 
cracks across the grains of the metal, 
not only weakening it but also afford- 
ing more points for corrosive fluids to 
attack. Vibration also disturbs or dis- 
rupts the thin film on the surface of 
the metal that protects it and helps 
reduce the rate of corrosion. Of course 


unique with us. Pro- 
ducers of materials in every industry 
maintain laboratories and staff them 
with scientists, technicians and engi- 
neers. No matter what kind of ma- 
terials or machines you buy, remember 
that the manufacturers of them will 
take a lively and skilled interest in any 
problems encountered in their use. I 
suggest that you need not and indeed 
should not hesitate to seek scientific 
help from your industry’s suppliers, 
because they know so much about 
their ma‘erials and are as interested as 
you are in seeing that they are cor- 
rectly used and give satisfactory, eco- 
nomical results. 


———_ 





Chairman of the Board 
REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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READERS SAY 


STOCKHOLDERS 


In connection with my report on stock. 
holders in the July 15 issue of Forses, the 
question has been asked as to the reason 
for the decline in stockholders in the case 
of certain companies. 

Such declines are usually due to read. 
justments in classes of stockholders. For 
example, Columbia Gas and Electric shows 
a decline of 15.1% in 1946 due to the elim. 
ination of all preferred stockholders in con- 
nection with divestment of certain subsidi- 
aries under the Holding Company Aet. 
Thus, while the former total.common and 
preferred stockholders declined, the number 
of common stockholders actually increased 
by several thousand. 

Operating companies, on the other hand, 
which formerly had one stockholder, the 
parent company, may subsequently have sev- 
eral thousand new stockholders—DAniet 
Srarcu, Daniel Starch and Staff, New York, 


"LABOR" LEADERS 


In your recent editorial, “We, The Peo- 
ple, Made Suckers,” you mention “dicta- 
torial labor leaders.” I have noticed that 
editorial writers and reporters use the 
words “labor leaders” quite frequently, 
when, in fact, they mean “union leaders.” 

The definition of “labor” applies to per- 
sons earning a livelihood by either mental 
or physical effort. Therefore, we can all, 
including executives, be classified in the 
column of labor, but we cannot be classified 
under the heading of “labor leaders,” as 
their leaders are not our leaders. The fact 
is the leaders referred to are “union leaders,” 
and this difference should be kept in mind 
and emphasized wherever possible. 

The difficulties which our economic system 
have been going through have not been due 
to “Management-Labor” disagreements, but 
to “Management-Union Leader” disagree- 
ments.—L. E. Kinn, Fostoria, Ohio. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


For a long period of years I have ad- 
mired, greatly, your down-to-earth philoso- 
phy. It would be unusual indeed if my high 
regard for your magazine were not enhanced 
further by the timely and accurate informa- 
tion which it contains concerning life in- 
surance. This was exemplified by the con- 
cise article on “Why Life Insurance Is a 
Good Investment” [June 15]. 

It is a real tribute to the integrity of the 
institution of life insurance that over 75,000, 
000 policyholders have availed themselves 
of the benefits and services of life insurance 
without having any real knowledge of life 
insurance policies and the operations of the 
companies. To a great majority of these 
policyholders, life insurance is their only 
form of long-range savings and investments. 
To an even larger number, it represents at 
least 90% of their entire estate. 

Financial publications, such as Forbes, can 
render a great service in giving our citizens 
a better understanding and greater knowl- 
edge of life insurance—Cnar.es J. Zim- 
MERMAN, Director of Institutional Relations, 
Life Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, Hartford, Conn. 


FORBES 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact li tT onenaesst BY B. C. FORBES 
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How Effective Is New Labor Law? 


How effective is the new Labor Law going to prove? 
Extraordinary cleavage of opinion has arisen between its 
joint authors, Senator Robert A. Taft and Representative 
Fred A. Hartley, Jr. Taft claims the new coal contract 
complies with the law; Hartley declares it doesn’t. 

Invited to testify before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, I voiced the emphatic opinion that the 
Lewis contract had maneuvered to get around the new 
regulatory legislation, that the contracting parties had 
virtually thumbed their noses at it. Chairman Taft totally 
disagreed. (See page 25.) 

Only time will tell whether Congress has passed a law 
with. teeth in it, whether dictatorial labor leaders will 
henceforth be compelled to act reasonably, as overwhelm- 
ingly demanded by the American people. As we Scots say, 
“T hae ma doots.” 

(For an analysis of the law, see page 20.) 

* 
Abundance comes only from abundant 
effort, production. 
* 


Hoover A Happy Choice 


Herbert Hoover is a happy selection, made by Speaker 
Martin of the House, as a member of the new bipartisan 
commission to study, simplify and reduce the cost of oper- 
ating the Federal Government. Perhaps no other living 
American has as thorough a grasp of how our vast, com- 
plicated Federal set-up functions. Moreover, ex-President 
Hoover is not obsessed by new-fangled notions that it 
doesn’t matter one iota how far the Federal Government 
goes into debt. He is an engineer. A realist. Costs count 
with him. 

What we taxpayers need is most drastic pruning of 
governmental expenditures, including pruning of our un- 
conscionably swollen army of tax-eaters. This new com- 
mittee, if it functions wisely—its make-up is impressive— 
should bring about enormous economies. In view of our 
domestic governmental expenditures, and in view of our 
prospective immeasurable commitments to aid other coun- 
tries financially, the need for every possible economy is 
greater today than ever before. 

* 
Strive to “sell” yourself. 
* 


“Featherbedding” Is Sinful: Must Go 


The United States is more-cursed by “featherbedding” 
than any other country. “Featherbedding” is a cardinal 
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economic sin. The new Taft-Hartley Law forbids “an em- 
ployer to pay for services not performed or not to be per- 
formed.” Perhaps the most flagrant “featherbedding” is 
perpetrated in operating our railroads. Will steps be taken 
to’ stop it, even though neither the Petrillo Act nor the 
new Labor Act applies directly to railway unions? The 
public should demand abolition of railway “featherbed- 
ding.” It costs the American people many, many millions, 
utterly unjustly. 

Declares the Railway Age: 

The Big Five railroad labor organizations have already exacted 
many millions of dollars from the railroads in ‘back pay’ to yard 
enginemen and trainmen for work which they did not do, but 
which was done by road trainmen and enginemen. They are already 
exacting huge amounts each month for the payment of more men 
in the crews of trains and engines than are needed to perform the 
duties. But such exactions are only small change compared to the 
new demands these unions are now making. For example, one of 
the new rules demanded by the Big Five unions would forbid the 
member of a train crew from so much as throwing a switch in a 
yard—and would require the employment of extra yardmen for 
this duty, even if it had to be done only once or twice a day. 

Another rule the Big Five are insisting upon is one which 
would require the railroads to pay wages to an engine crew for 
each unit of a Diesel locomotive. Some of these locomotives are 
made up of three or four units—and the Big Five want the rail- 
roads to pay one crew for operating the locomotive and two or 
three additional crews for doing nothing whatever. 

Why should you and I be forced to foot wage bills for 
services not performed? Isn’t our cost of living high 
enough without such indefensible, inexcusable, unneces- 
sary additions? “Something for nothing” is untenable. 

Let us kick against and kill iniquitous, burdensome, 
costly “featherbedding.” 

* 
You can’t rise by sitting down. 


* 


Stop Cutting Wages On Savings 


Almost every wage, except one, has been going up. The 
exception is the wage paid on savings. It is today not even 
half what was paid in the depression years of the early 
’30s—about one-third of the 1929 return. 

Unless the American people can be induced to save and 
invest in our free enterprise system it will inescapably 
collapse. Whereas savers used to reap 4% interest on 
savings bank deposits, the rate now paid by Manhattan 
savings banks is only 114%. The yields obtainable by life 
insurance companies, which have 74,000,000 policyholders, 
have gone down drastically. The New Deal, during its long 
reign, was anti-saving, anti-investor. 

If America is going to prove capable of expanding its 
own. investor-owned economy, and if it is going to prove 
able to fulfill all its prospective international financial 
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to save and invest. 

When almost every other class is demanding and re- 
ceiving higher wages, should our -frugal, self-denying, 
thrifty individuals and families who save and invest be 
sentenced to lower wages? 

* 


Pedaling is better than pull. 
* 


Light On U. S. Padded Payrolls 


A former woman employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment throws inside light on the shameless padding of pay- 
rolls. She was inspired to write me by an editorial in our 
June 1 ‘issue, “Stop Socialistic Spending.” After urging 
that every legislator and also President Truman be sent a 
copy, she cemments: 

“I worked for the Government for 10 years and had 
every opportunity to see the wasteful expenditure in main- 
taining needless and expensive help on the payroll. It’s a 
crime to think that young girls just out of school, and 
many in their first positions, are earning anywhere from 
$35 to $40-and-up per week—all at the expense of the 
taxpayer. Even now, if a bureau is dispensed with, the 
help is taken over by another bureau already over-staffed, 
just to keep them on the payroll for political purposes. I 
left the employ of the Government on my own volition and 
went into private industry, although it is not quite so 


remunerative. I sometimes wonder if this reckless spending 


of the taxpayers’ money will ever be corrected.” 
* 
Superior selling calls for study, sweat. 
* 
To succeed, deserve success. 
* 


To Lead A Truly Successful -Life 


To lead a genuinely successful life should be the con- 
cern of every human being. 
How can this be achieved? Ameri- 
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women and elevator operators in his I.B.M. building. 
They recorded their profound appreciation of the consid- 
eration always accorded them. 

But not all towering business executives can stay in har- 
ness until they pass on. Most corporations now have a re- 
tiring age limit for executives. 

Just what constitutes a genuinely successful life? 

The son of an obscure Canadian preacher a generation 
ago migrated to England, founded a daily newspaper 
which attained record-breaking circulation, became one of 
Churchill’s right-hand men during World War II, was 
elected to the peerage, under the title of Lord Beaverbrook. 

He recently described his philosophy of a successful life 
in the London “Recorder,” published by my friend, Wil- 
liam J. Brittain. Here are extracts which I recommend to 
American men of affairs nearing, as I am, the Biblical al- 
lotted span of “three-score-years-and-ten” : 


After the storm comes the calm. 

. What is calm, to the man of experience in affairs? It is the end 
to which turbulent and ambitious youth should devote .itself in 
order that it may attain to happiness in middle-age. 

Successful middle-age appears to me to be the ideal of practical 
men. Finance, commerce and industry are, under normal conditions, 
spheres open to the talent of any individual. 

I once had youth, and now I have experience; and I believe that 
youth can do anything if its desire for success is sufficiently strong 
to curb all other desires. I also believe that a few words of experi- 
ence can teach youth how to avoid the pitfalls of finance which wait 
for the most audacious spirits. I write out of the conviction of 
my own experience. 

But above all stands the attainment of happiness as the final form 
of struggle. 

Happiness can only be attained as the result of a prolonged 

‘effort. It is the result of material surroundings and yet a state of 
the inner mind. 

» Many men practice the doctrines of success: they attain it, and 
then they lose happiness because they cannot stop. The flower is 
brilliant, but the fruit has a sour taste. The final career in the 
crown of success is to know when to retire. 

I would call no man successful until he has left business with 
enough money to live the kind of life that pleases him. 

To the young my advice would be: “Succeed young, and retire 
as young as you can.” 

The only hope for the Napoleon of Finance is to retire before 
his delusions overtake him. 

But what is the man who retires early from business to do? 

Some form of activity must fill the void. 

The answer is to be found in a change 





can business leaders have a different 


of occupation. To some, recreation and the 
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philosophy from business leaders in 
Britain and other countries. 

Here most of our foremost men of 
affairs don’t want to retire. They 
boast that they want to “die with their 
boots on.” 

My own theory long has been that, 
as we get older, we should relax and 
devote more and more time to doing 
the things we enjoy doing. 

Talking the other day with Thomas 
J. Watson, who has built up the mon- 
umental International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., he said to me: “Busi- 
ness is the greatest fun in the world. 
I couldn’t think of retiring.” He 
pulled out of a desk drawer an illumi- 





Votes and additional nomina- 
tions in FoRBES nationwide sur- 
vey to determine today’s 50 Fore- 
most American Businéss Leaders 
are pouring in daily. New nomi- 
nees will be published in the 
next issue, along with another 
ballot so that our almost half-a- 
million readers can vote on their 
selections. 

Those finally selected will be 
honored at a banquet for some 
1,500 business executives on No- 
vember 5 in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria as part of 
ForBes Magazine’s 30th Anni- 
versary Year activity. 








pursuit of some art or science or study may 
bring satisfaction. But these will be the ex- 
ceptions. 

Some kind of public service will beckon 
to the majority. From the point of view 
of society it is a great advantage to a na- 
tion that it should have at its disposal the 
services of men of this kind of capacity and 
experience, 

Simply to go on making money after all 
personal need for it has passed is, therefore, 
a form of selfishness, and in consequence 
will not bring happiness; and, in the ulti- 
mate calculation, that life can hardly be 
called successful which is not happy. 


* 


. If you try to get ahead very fast, 
you're not likely to get very far 
. —and stay there. 
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Men of Achievement 
Charles Luckman 


By NATHANIEL BENSON 


HE business career of 38-year- 
old Charles Luckman is meteoric. 
A few months after his 37th birth- 
day he was elected president of Lever 
Brothers Co., the second-largest soap 
makers in the U. S., who have 8,000 
employees, assets of $100,000,000 and 
total annual sales of more than $200,- 
000,000. 
“Chuck” Luckman’s continuous rec- 
ord of unbroken successes from the 
time he was 16 makes his the type 
of success story Americans love most. 
At first glance he would seem to 
be Horatio Q. Alger to the life. But 
second and third analyses show some- 
thing else again. A questing, restless, 
driving spirit impelled by an intelli- 
gence of the first order. You can dis- 
miss at once the bare fact that Luck- 
man is the -world’s most successful 
“mass” soap salesman. He is that un- 
doubtedly. He has come to the emi- 
nence where he stands today by virtue 
of dazzling performance in a ferocious- 
ly competitive field. But he is a great 
deal more than just the jet-propelled 
driving force behind Lever Brothers’ 
operation in America. 


"A WAY TO MEASURE THE FUTURE" 


He has grown into a “leader” in the 
fullest sense of the word. Not merély 
a leader of industry, but a leader of 
tomorrow’s constructive thinking. 

With two years to go before -he is 
40, Lever Brothers’ dynamic and per- 
sonable young president stands on the 
threshold of even greater things. The 
future is his province, his most famil- 
iar ground; he is able to move freely 
and surely in that future because his 
intelligence and his experience, plus 
that of other leaders (from whom he 
is never too proud to learn) have 
helped him analyze and foresee it. 

“Short of crystal ball gazing,” says 
Luckman, “I know of only one way to 
measure the future of your business 





NATHANIEL Benson, well-known in New 
York advertising and public relations circles, 
author of several beoks, is a regular con- 
tributor to Forses. 
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or that of any business. This simply 
involves estimating tomorrow’s per- 
formances on the basis of yesterday’s 
accomplishments.” 

Taking a’ keen look at the yesterday 
of Lever Brothers, he saw that in 1916 
they sold less than a million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise in America. 
They ranked 10th in their field. Their 
average employee made 21¢ an hour 
for a 50-hour week, with no vacation, 
no paid holidays, no provision or pro- 
tection against old age, sickness, acci- 
dent or death. 

’ Today the 8,000 employees’ wage 
averages $1.29 an hour for a 40-hour 


health, judgment and imagination. 

He wanted as a young man to be 
an architect. But when he graduated 
in 1930 at 22 (head man in a class of 
eight that began in 1927 with 110 
registrations), he found himself mar- 
ried and jobless. Nobody wanted to 
build houses or anything else in those 
grim years. He faced a blank wall. 

He has faced many a one since, and 
he has scaled them one after another 
with distinction, through, first, very 
hard thinking, even harder work. 

A spectacular performer once he was 
decided on the right course, Luckman 
is no man to leap on his horse and 





More than a mere super-salesman, Lever Brothers “Chuck” 


Luckman is currenily attracting wide attention through his 


forceful interpretation of the American way of life 





week, full pay for 13 weeks of in- 
capacitation, a 20% pension at 65, 
free life insurance of a minimum of 
$2,000. Looking at that present and 
past, Luckman declares: 

“My first and only factual state- 
meni about the future of your business 
(any business) is that it can and 
should double during the next genera- 
tion if the leadership of American 
business is willing to establish as its 
objective for 1970 a standard of living 
for the American wage-earners which 
is at least 100% higher than the level 
of today.” 

These are the considered prognosti- 
cations of one of the sharpest, clearest, 
hardest-headed thinkers in the thun- 
dering American business world of 
today. 


Charles Luckman did not ride to’ 


the princely peak of industrial power 
he occupies today on hot air, luck, 
knowing the right people, by second 
guessing, or any such dubious vehicle. 
His year-to-year achievement record 
shows that he had an abundance of 
all the requisites: energy, intelligence, 


ride off in all directions. Long ago he 
found his youthful exuberance, if not 
well controlled and concealed} to be 
far more of a liability than an asset. 
As an antidote, he cultivated a thor- 
oughly deliberate way of thinking that 
resulted in his characteristic cool and 
collected approach to major and minor 


- problems. He hates making any kind 


of snap decision. 

He has a prodigious memory and 
is a human blotter for absorbing, re- 
membering and presenting every pos- 
sible useful fact when needed. 

Intimatés sometimes find him a be- 
wildering combination of gravity and 
congeniality. Mature beyond his years, 
yet youthful and tremendously human 
for all his early eminence, he has often 
caused his friends to wonder whether 
he’s “the cheerfulest guy in the world 
or the chillest piece of ice.” 

It’s not unlikely that a great deal 
of the architectural skill and order 
which Luckman was busily and vigor- © 
ously developing for four years 
(1927-31) at the University of Illi- 
nois has gone into the planned sym- ~ 












metrical structure of his own career. 
For this reason it would be logical to 
cross “luck” entirely out of Luckman’s 
career. If he got certain “breaks,” it 
is probable that by foresight he made 
and shaped more than a few of them 
for himself. 

Like a good outfielder, he seems to 
have developed early a knack for sta- 
tioning himself where the ball was 
most likely to be hit. For instance, 


he was the only graduate architect of- 


his class to be given a full State cer- 
tificate to practice his profession, be- 


at 21 he had had plenty of youthful 
sales experience in various fields. All 
these assets seemed to .add up to sales 
plus advertising. 

His first job was a temporary one 
in the advertising department of Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet’s Chicago office. 
How he did his first task of making 
a sales brochure that the wiseacres 
said wouldn’t work, and how he 
proved its value in Chicago’s tough-to- 
sell Negro quarter, are now part of the 
Luckman legend. 

From Wisconsin district manager at 





The “Big Three" of Lever Brothers: Viscount Leverhulme (center), governor of 
the board and son of the founder; Charles Luckman (left), president, and Henry F. 
Woulfe, president of the Pepsodent Division 


cause before he registered in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as a student in archi- 
tecture he had earned money to go 
there and at the same time served the 
necessary two years as an apprentice 
draftsman in an architect’s office. And 
he had previously turned down a well- 
won four-year scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, first, because it 
had then no full-time course in archi- 
tecture, and second, because he wanted 
to earn both experience and money in 
such an apprenticeship: Such foresight 
at 17 is not given to many. Such a se- 
quence of actual thinking indicates a 
man who knows where he wants to 
go; he had also planned even in his 
*teens the successive steps that would 
take him to his destination. 

Finding the door to architecture, 
for which he had so long labored to 
qualify and enter, slammed in his face 
by a rock-bottom economic depression, 
Luckman analyzed what he had to 
sell: He could think hard and straight 
and purposefully. He could draw well 
and write with some persuasion. Even 


Milwaukee, he went to divisional man- 
ager at Cincinnati, where his famous 
spring-cleaning “pailful” sale brought 
him to the notice of Pepsodent Chief 
Kenneth Smith. 

Asked to talk fast to Smith and to 
shrewd boss adman “A. D. Lasker 
aboard a yacht off Miami, he pulled 
no punches, told Pepsodent’s owners 
just what ailed their sales methods. 
The big bosses pointed out that their 
product’s profits could still buy half 
Miami's shore line. Smiling, he admit- 
ted it, but added: “Gentlemen, if you’d 
follow my sales methods you could 
buy all of it.” 

His job as sales manager was no 
sinecure. Pepsodent was in the dog- 
house with druggists all over America 
as a profitless cut-price “customer 
bait.” It took some fast talking by 
Luckman at an NRDA Convention to 
make an honest dentrifice of it. 

Given a chance, he went out to call 
on 35,000 druggists, most of whom 
he can still call by name. Square 
methods reinstated Pepsodent and 





“Chuck” clicked by a narrow month’s 
margin. 
' Through the years he has become a 
crack high-powered advertising man, 
an ideal client who lets his top-flight 
agencies do their stuff, and who mixes 
easily, almost as a fellow-gagster, with 
Grade A radio luminaries. A complete 
extrovert by instinct and in his hap- 
pier moments, he has a keen sense of 
showmanship, is never averse to trad- 
ing banter with boon companion Bob 
Hope, whom he discovered and who 
calls his genial employer “Junior.” 
Sales skyrocketed by the time Luck- 
man was Pepsodent’s president, and 
Lever Brothers bought the company in 
1944. Two years later this only son 
of a Kansas City clothing salesman 
had become chief potentate of the 
mighty Lever Empire in America. 
President Luckman’s job is to put 
Lever where he is sure it should be— 
much closer to Procter & Gamble’s 
$340,000,000 annual sales. 


VIEWS ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


But, big as that job is, he has set 
himself some bigger ones. He is com- 
ing out into the open as a champion 
of better education and as a sincere 
pioneer of the major kind of industrial 
thinking that will, if anything can, end 
the relentless class war between labor 
and management. Luckman is not 
afraid to speak up. With ruthless in- 
tellectual honesty and _ convincing 
vigor, he dealt out some very stiff 
blows to both sides. 

With capital howling for extra pro- 
ductivity, he claims that that wished- 
for consummation can be achieved 
only by the ungrudging contribution’ 
of labor. He further believes that 
wages are only the surface reason for 
strikes, that a general feeling of in- 
security is the basic one. 

He calls job consolidation a great 
source of labor’s worry and fear. He 
has said that a guaranteed minimum 
wage of stable employment is on a par 
with industrial efficiency. He includ- 
ed this incisive statement in an ar- 
ticle: “There are good and bad ap- 
proaches to the wage problem. When 
an average group of executives sits 
down to consider a new operating 
budget, they usually say of their ad- 
vertising program: ‘How much money, 
in view of the company’s needs and 
prospects, could we spend on adver- 
tising in 1947?’ But when that same 
group meets to consider the problem 

{Continued on page 32) 
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High blood pressure, or hypertension, is a condi- 
tion in which the pressure of the blood against the 
walls of the arteries and their smaller branches 
shows a persisting and large increase above nor- 
mal. A temporary rise in pressure, such as may 


Sometimes high blood pressure is associated with 
kidney ailments, local infections, or glandular dis- 
turbance, but the cause in most cases is unknown. 
It is known that hypertension occurs most fre- 


Persistent high blood pressure makes your heart 
work harder and nearly always results in enlarge- 
ment of the heart muscle. The arteries are usually 
affected, and there may be damage to kidneys, 


You can’t, for high blood pressure often has no 
symptoms. But if you have periodic physical 
examinations your physician will check your blood 
pressure regularly. His guidance can probably help 





you answer these queitions about 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE : 


result from physical or emotional strain, is a per- 
fectly normal reaction, and is NOT high blood 
pressure. However, if such rises occur frequently 
and are excessive, they may indicate a tendency 
toward hypertension in later years. 





quently among those who are middle-aged or older, 
those who have a family history of hypertension, 
and those who are overweight. 





eyes, the blood vessels of the brain, and other 
organs. Fortunately, if discovered early, hyperten- 
sion can often be controlled. 





you keep your blood pressure down, or, if it should 
go above normal and stay there, he may be able to 
start corrective measures at once, before serious 
damage has been done. 


Thanks to modern medical science, 
people with high blood pressure today 
can often avoid serious complications, 
and enjoy a long and happy life’. . . 
especially if the condition is discovered 
in its early stages. 

In many cases treatment such as 
diets, rest, elimination of infections, 
reduction of weight at least to normal, 
and special drugs may be necessary. 
Surgery has been used effectively in 
some instances, and psychotherapy has 


TO VETEKRANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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proved helpful at times. 

Medical science is constantly increas- 
ing its knowledge of high blood pres- 
sure. Aiding in this work is the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund, 
supported by 150 Life Insurance Com- 
panies, which makes grants for special 
research in diseases related to the heart. 

To learn more about this subject, 
send for Metropolitan’s free pamphlet, 
87-F, “Blood Pressure — Everybody 
Has It.” 
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Tomorrows Car— 





A Forecast 


HEN another automobile show . 


is held (and one probably will 
be in 1948), engineering prog- 
ress bridging the years from pre-war 
to post-war will be displayed. Henry 
Ford II’s assurance that the 1948 Ford 
“will be a greater change than that 
from Model T to the Model A” points 
up the measure of change expected 
throughout the industry. Research, de- 
sign, and experimental activity.is going 
ahead briskly, despite the fact that 
1947 will go down in history as the 
year in which cancellation of new 
model announcements exceeded the 
number of new presentations. 
High compression engines matched 
with slightly higher octane fuels will 
bring improved fuel economy. Almost 


_every model will have a transmission 


which will be described as “automatic” 
or “semi-automatic.” And body design 
will move in the already-indicated di- 
rection of lower structures, more glass 








By NORMAN SHIDLE 





Practically coincident with research wizard C. F. Kettering's retirement from General 

Motors was the announcement of his new 12.5 to 1 compression ratio experimental 

engine—shown here with Kettering. Authorities believe that the engine may indicate 

the direction of a gradual movement in matched engine-fuel design during the next 

decade or so. Engine runs on a 99-octane fuel (which is unlikely to be available in 

commercial volume for from five to 10 years), gives approximately 35 to 40%, 
more fuel economy than conventional models of the same horsepower 





An automotive expert takes you behind the scenes for a 
glance at what America’s motor makers are hatching in the 


way of new models, improved engines, better appearance 





area for seeing, and greater propor- 
tions of body area devoted to room 
and comfort for passengers. 

Not even leading engineers today 
can specify exactly what the new cars 
will incorporate in their design. But 
they do know that the changes showing 
up in the next 18 months will be only 
the start of a long series that eventu- 
ally will make their way into produc- 
tion. 

Changes in fundamentals like engine 
design promise to be gradual, not sud- 
den—although more new engine con- 
structions are being projected experi- 
mentally than at any time in the last 
decade or so. All kinds are being 
tested: slide-valve engines, barrel en- 





Norman Sure has been a Contributing 
Editor of Forses for many years. 
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gines, engines built of steel castings, 
new spark-ignition Diesels, and varia- 
tions of conventional engine practice, 
such as flat engines with cylinders 
horizontally opposed. 

If some unconventional power plant, 
such as the gas turbine, should prove 
itself superior to conventional types 
it might sweep the industry 10 years 
hence. Right now, this seems very un- 
likely. Chief commercial interest in 
unusual constructions—and there is 
plenty of such interest—lies in what 
may be learned for bettering conven- 
tional engine performances. 

Most likely trend is toward conven- 
tional designs adapted to more efficient 
use of fuels of ever-increasing octane 
rating—which means continued grad- 
ual increase in compression ratios. 


Movement toward commercial en- 
gines giving 35 to 40% higher fuel 
economy like the experimental unit 
announced by General Motors’ C. F. 
Kettering just as he retired early in 
June will be slow and steady—not 
sudden, most technicians agree. Fuel 
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put into cars; oil companies can’t 
afford to make it available everywhere 
until enough cars need it. (Present 
cars would run well on the fuel needed 
for the Kettering engine, but owners 
of such cars would be paying a sense- 
less premium; and the Kettering en- 
gine won't run satisfactorily on exist- 
ing commercial fuel.) 

What will probably happen, there- 
fore, is a gradual upping of the octane 
number of commercially available 
fuels, with engine compression ratios 
in new models following steadily just 
behind. Then, at all times, both old 
and new cars will be able to run well 
and economically on one of two grades 
of fuel available at the average gaso- 
line station. 

Appearance. Appearance seems sure 
to move in the general direction indi- 
cated by those bodies such as Stude- 
baker which are truly post-war de- 
signs. Both engineers and artists agree 
that wider seats, more glass for better 
vision, lower centers of gravity for 
better riding and stability will be 
matched with similar advances in con- 





BUSINESS PATTERN 


Washington Influence Waning? 


op stra but surely, the Federal 
Government is getting out of busi- 
ness’ hair. Looking back only a few 
months, it’s not possible to note much 
change in government-business rela- 
tionships. But looking back one, two 
or three years, great differences are 
discernible. 

Every surplus war plant sold to a 
private company means a recession of 
the tide of government ownership that 
swept the nation from 1940 through 
1945. Every session of Congress brings 
added evidence that most legislators 
want to cut back the powers of the 
Federal bureaus. Every signing of an 
executive order now generally means 
less, not more control over business. 

Only a year or two ago Washington 
hotels were crowded with harried busi- 
ness men who were either seeking sur- 
cease from regulations or aid in the 
form of ‘priorities. Plenty of them, of 
course, still go to Washington, but the 
very nature of their calls these days, 
as contrasted with those in the past, 
reveals Washington’s waning influence. 
By and large, business men are in 
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The Road Back 


THE automobile industry will 
finish 1947 pushing toward 
a peak production which can’t 
be reached. The uphill strug- 
gle against material shortages, 
high costs, and labor jitters 
is still going on. 

Passenger car output may 
reach 3,600,000; truck pro- 

- duction about 1,000,000. (In 

1941, car total was 3,766,309; 
truck total, 1,068,948.) 

Volume of parts to keep 
existing vehicles running this 
year will be double the 1941 
pre-war peak—just as it was 
last year. 
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tour change for eye-appeal. Each model 
will be a special interpretation of the 
best combination of these basic ele- 
ments. There will be major differences 
in results, but there is little doubt 
about the general direction. 
Transmissions. Transmission devel- 
opment started toward elimination of 


Washington today trying to sell new 
ideas—either to the exeeutive or the 
legislative branch. They aren’t stand- 
ing in line asking for relief from ob- 
viously-confused orders, or praying for 
a little bit more material. A lot of 
them go to the Capital to straighten 
out excess profits tax problems, or to 
co-operate with Uncle Sam in one way 
or another; few to cry on shoulders. 
This is not to say that government 
is losing all control over business. 
Neither is it to imply that the halcyon 
days of the ’20s are coming back. But 
it is apparent that the whole direction 
of the Government has been changed. 
In 1940, the trend was toward a big- 
ger government, more government in 
business, more government control 
over business. Now the trend is toward 
a smaller government, less government 
in business, fewer Federal controls. 
Currently, a great many Washington 
bureaus are being shorn of their war- 
won powers and the tendency among 
leaders of both major political parties 
is to give business its head. There is 
still a long way to go, of course. 


terminedly further along the same lines. 
Because engineers continue to argue 
about the best way to do the job, this 
movement, too, is likely to go along 
on a stage by stage basis. Almost every- 
body is trying to make practical a 
continuously variable transmission or 
some modification of such a device. 
Suspensions. Some new suspensions 
probably will appear in some of the 
1948 cars, including one or two models 
with independently sprung rear as well 


as front wheels. Debate continues as - 


to whether the advantages of indepen- 
dent rear-wheel suspension outweigh 
the additional cost of putting it on. 

General. Commercial timing of new 
models and new features will depend 
on economics as well as engineering. 
Economics stopped post-war model 
announcements this year. Many cur- 
rent models will be continued well 
into 1948. In the meantime, research 
continues—and is aimed at objectives 
as old as the industry: better riding, 
greater stability, greater ease of opera- 
tion, more room for passengers, and 
more miles per gaHon. 


Though business is much more free 
than it has been in recent years, com- 
pared with 1940 conditions it is still 
ina strait-jacket. 

Whether a business man today feels 
that Washington’s influence on busi- 
ness is waning depends on two factors: 
his particular line of business and what 
year he is using as a basis for com- 
parison. 

Comparing his position today with 
conditions that existed one, two or 


three years ago, however, he can feel - 


as “free as a bird.” 

Forward-looking business men real- 
ize that freedom is a relative thing 
and that the same privileges enjoyed 
in any one year may not be enjoyed 
in another year, due to changed na- 
tional and international factors. The 
alert American business man will -not 
waste his time day-dreaming of a 
period that may once have existed. He 
will work always to attain a better re- 
lationship between business and the 
Government, for only in this way can 
he serve the people as a whole.—Lar- 
sTON D. Farrar. 
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East Coast States 


en prosperity and employ- | 


ment at record high levels will 
continue for many months to come, 
according to an impressive number of 
economists, bankers and business lead- 
ers in the East Coast States. Fears of 
any major recession this year appear 
to be vanishing rapidly. 

Meanwhile, concern over prices has 
been given fresh impetus. Just when 
prices seemed to have reached peak 
levels, and in some instances started to 
soften, the sizable wage increase grant- 
ed to soft coal miners in the Pennsyl- 
vania and other districts brought new 
economic problems. Increased produc- 
tion costs in such a basie industry as 
soft coal raises much speculation as to 
its eventual effect on costs—and there- 
fore on prices—in other industries de- 
‘ pendent upon the use of bituminous 
coal. These include railroad freight 
and passenger traffic, public utilities, 
steel and almost all other industries. 


An encouraging feature in the cur- 
rent situation is the fact that the steel 
industry produced, in the first six 
months of this year, a larger tonnage 
of ingots for steel castings than ever 
before in any similar peacetime period. 
And production is still far behind the 
huge backlog of orders. 

Department store sales volume was 
estimated at 7% greater than a year 
ago in the Philadelphia district, 8% 
higher in New York. Retail buyers 
entering Eastern markets for both dur- 
able and soft goods noted a stiffening 
of price maintenance and, due to their 
stores’ lowered inventories, were dis- 
posed to increase forward commit- 
ments in soft goods. 

Home building still lags in all East- 
ern States. Many projects are under 
way, some of large proportions, but 
the total amount is far below last 
year’s total and previous estimates. 

—ARTHUR R. GRISWOLD. 


New England States 


EVERAL New England woolen mills 
which have been shut down have 
now reopened, and staggered employ- 
ment has been reduced. Also, as orders 
for Fall runs are received, unemploy- 
ment among shoe-and apparel workers 
is giving way to intermittent employ- 
ment. Meanwhile, the CIO Textile 
Workers’ Union voted to seek no in- 
creases in hourly wage rates in order 
to assist miils to reduce prices and to 
modernize their equipment. 
Residential building activity has 
shelved off considerably because of 
high costs and reluctance of prospec- 
tive home owners to reach up for 
prices despite the serious housing 
shortage. The Home Builders Associa- 
tion of Greater Boston, in an effort to 
“start something,” has offered to erect, 
anywhere in eastern Massachusetts, 
homes for “cost, plus not more than 
10% profit.” . 
Boston is making a big drive for 
conventions. Groundwork already done 
by the Chamber ‘of Commerce will 
bring $8,000,000 to the Hub this year. 
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Conventions booked so far for the city 
during 1947, 1948 and 1949 are ex- 
pected to attract well over 600,000 per- 
sons, an average of more than 200,000 
each year. 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co. has an- 
nounced frozen filletted fish, packaged 
in a single solid piece that can be cut 
like ice cream. Odorless, moisture-free 
and shaped. like a box of candy, the 
management predicts it will “revolu- 
tionize buying habits of the nation’s 
homemakers.” It can be cut into any 
size portions and placed in an oven 
for immediate preparation, without de- 
frosting. 

Dean Lauren E. Seeley of the school 
of technology at the University of New 
Hampshire, has announced that a 
process has been discovered to turn 
the waste sulphite liquors of paper 
mills—prime cause of stream pollution 
in New England—into yeasts that will 
supply valuable vitamins for cattle and 
poultry. Lignin, another wood waste, 
will be given a new role as a fertilizer. 

—Davin Mack. 


Southern States 
EPARTMENT store sales—the old 


reliable index of consumer spend- 
ing—were up 3% in the southeastern 
Federal Reserve District during the 
early part of July as compared with a 
year ago. However, declines were noted 
in a number of southern cities, includ- 
ing Atlanta, Nashville and Birming- 
ham. 

The increasing development of in- 
dustry in small southern communities 
creates unanticipated headaches. Wind- 
er, Ga., a town of some 5,000 people 
in the northeast part of the state, offers 
an interesting example: With seven 
garment factories, two furniture plants 
and several service industries combin- 
ing to make a weekly payroll of $75,- 
000, this small town seems set for 
unprecedented prosperity. But here’s 
the rub: About 1,300 women are em- 
ployed in local industry as against 300 
men, so the women earn the wages and 
the men wind up doing the chores at 
home. 

The first of the South’s big money 
farm crops has just begun to flow into 
the tobacco markets in the flue-cured 
tobacco belt of Florida and Georgia. 
More than $50,000,000 worth of to- 
bacco was sold in the Georgia markets 
alone in 1946, and more acreage has 
been planted this year than last. 

The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, one of the largest financial insti- 
tutions in the South, is embarking on 
a new venture for the benefit of small 
businesses. It will sponsor a “School 
for Small Business,” consisting of six 
two-hour sessions every other day for 
two weeks. The school will offer the 
basic knowledge required for success- 
ful operation of any small business. 

—Marvin Cox. 


Midwest States 
le Great Lakes region is going 


through a Summertime stock tak- 
ing of men, materials and markets. 
Management is thus using the hot 
weather slowdown as an opportune 
time to refigure economic trends, 


production schedules and all its other 
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espite Recession Fear 


problems in light of labor legislation, 
continuing supply shortages and other 
factors. 

Well into the post-war period, mid- 
west industry is still trying hard to 
stabilize for the selling job they see 
ahead. Boom times have shown every 
indication of continuing. In some areas 
there has been a slight drop in em- 
ployment, but on the whole this is con- 
sidered seasonal. Most of the big popu- 
lation centers show increases in 
workers. 

The Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation has just released figures 
which tend to indicate that Detroit and 
the midwest centers of their industry 
are the prime generators for the whole 
nation. They show that one-sixth of 
all business concerns in the U. S. are 
automotive; that more than 537,000 
automotive business places employ 8.2 
million persons, or one of every seven 
workers in the nation. 

Chicago, which experienced the top 
wartime expansion of $1.1 billion in 
plants, appears also to be first in new 
post-war facilities with $380 million 
accounted for already in enlarged in- 
stallations. This city’s 10,000 diversi- 
fied manufacturing companies make 
about 86% of all types of products 
known in America. 

The midwest farm belt has been hit 
hard by adverse weather and agricul- 
turalists figure the rain and cold may 
cut most crops to 50% of normal. 
Consumers will suffer from both short- 
ages and high costs before the year is 
out. Farm incomes from marketings 
in Ohio show an increase of 40% for 
the first quarter of 1947 in comparison 
to 1946. Michigan experienced a 56% 
gain. Other states also reported sub- 
stantial advances. It is evident that 
the farm operators in this region form 
a ready market with especially high 
potentials for consumers’ goods and 
home improvements.—ORAL S. PFLuc. 


Western States 
| 30 days has seen oil explora- 


tion in states along the Continental 
Divide come to a fever pitch. Look for 
a terrific headline oil strike to be made 
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in this area this year. That’s the un- 
qualified word coming out of the 
offices of the major oil scouts through- 
out the region. 

With phosphate fields in south cen- 
tral states beginning to play out, pri- 
vate companies are sending survey 
crews into the Utah-Idaho-Wyoming 
corner to study the enormous phos- 
phate deposits there. State of Wyo- 
ming, anticipating development of a 
fertilizer industry, has prepared the 
way by custom tailoring a $6 million 
plan which it will offer to interested 
parties. i 

Biggest single item of economic im- 
portance was the tremendous wheat 
crop which brought record purchasing 
power to farmers in eastern Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, western Montana, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. This is 
bringing great demand for hard goods 
such as automobiles, trucks, farm 
equipment, hardware, electrical appli- 
ances and household items. 

Heavy construction, such as high- 
ways and other sorely needed public 
works projects, are on the increase, 
but high costs and other uncertainties 
in building have frightened contrac- 
tors. Result: Bids in many lines go 
unanswered. 

Retail business is off, but no reces- 
sion is in sight. Some irregular unem- 
ployment is showing up. Business is 
good generally and industrial leaders 
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are taking a fresh look at expansion 
plans. —EucENE CERVI. 


Pacific States 
| mors return to competitive condi- 


ditions on the West Coast is indi- 
cated by an increasing supply of goods 
gradually overtaking demand. A re- 
cent California Chamber of Commerce 
survey shows no sharp drop in trade, 
prices or employment, but a slow turn- 
down since March, 1947, peak. Despite 
price softening, retail sales continue 
above last year, 19% in Oregon, 14% 
in California, 11% in Washington. 

Factory employment in California is 
6.5% above last year, total employ- 
ment up 3%. Petroleum and rubber 
industries are at high levels; chemicals, 
leather and woodworking, promisipg. 
On the down side, list shipbuilding, 
aircraft, pre-fabricated housing, metal 
working and apparel industries. Lum- 
ber prices are easing and most con- 
struction materials are available, but 
buyer price resistance continues. Little 
labor trouble has been seen in the 
western pine region, and shipments are 
up 15% over 1946. 

Sixty per cent of the ships in inter- 
coastal service were frozen by an order 
notifying operators of USCM vessels 
to cease booking cargos. Los Angeles 
shippers are protesting 100% cargo 
handling rate increases on Pacific 
westbound and Pacific European ser- 
vices. 

New coast-to-coast air service has 
been established between San Fran- 
cisco, Washington and New York via 
American Airlines. Northwest Airlines 
is inaugurating three-a-week flights 
to the Orient. Western Airlines starts 
San Francisco-to-Seattle service Au- 
gust 1, United Airlines asks increase 
for air mail transportation over 
coast-to-coast and Pacific Coast sys- 
tems. CAB has approved direct non- 
stop service between L. A. and eastern 
cities over United, American and TWA 
airlines. ‘Despite continued airline 
growth, aircraft manufacturers are 
generally building better planes in 
smaller numbers at increasing finan- 
cial loss. —CuHarLEs F. Berry. 
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By THE EDITORS 


NTEREST in music, now at an all- 
i] time high, is growing steadily. 

Thus those seeking an interesting 
and profitable business venture will do 
well to consider the record shop. 
More recordings were manufactured 
and sold last year than in any pre- 
vious year. For example, Capital 
Records, Inc., one of the Big Four 
which includes Victor, Columbia and 
Decca, made total sales of $13,082,797, 
almost double the previous year’s 
gross. Total sales of all major com- 
panies were greater by 60%, despite 
the fact that record players were then 
almost impossible to obtain. 

With phonographs again available, 
sales will probably go even higher. 
The live wire with $2,000 to $5,000 or 
more should be able to reap a propor- 
tionate share of the millions spent to 
bring music into American homes— 
provided he uses good judgment in 
selecting the proper type shop for his 
neighborhood and capital. 

Your shop can be a hole-in-the-wall 


business), so your rent will be your 
biggest investment. 

Your location lined up, find out from 
which companies you can obtain deal- 
erships—some are allocated by terri- 
tories on an exclusive basis. You can 
get this information from sales offices 
of manufacturers or their regional 
representatives. 

Then consider fixtures. These don’t 
have to be fancy, but your shop should 
be neat, attractive. Shelves and coun- 
ters will be your main initial expense. 
For 2,500 records or so, these will 
probably cost you about $500, unless 
you can buy second-hand or build 
them yourself, Sound-proof playing 
booths run high, around $150 each, 
and aren’t necessary. Record players 
hooked up to amplifiers will serve, and 
also attract attention from passersby. 

The companies will help you select 
basic stock, an assortment of standards 
in all fields, and they know, too, the 
current tunes in demand. Your cus- 
tomers may not follow the “hit parade” 





Now sounding a more profitable note than ever, the record 
business is booming, the number of shops increasing. Chief 
requirements: $2,000 to $5,000, easily acquired know-how 





or a large establishment selling every- 
thing musical. You can make money 
in either. Some shops specialize, such 
as those catering to “hot jazz” collec- 
tors, but unless you know that field 
and can reach such a group, avoid it. 
Your best bet is to cater to the gen- 
eral public. As the sales manager of 
one recording company says: “The 
kids like Harry James, the old folks 
like Guy Lombardo, and these groups 
buy the most records.” 

With this in mind, select a tenta- 
‘tive location in a town or neighbor- 
‘hood not already adequately supplied 
with record shops. The shop must be 
on a street busy both day and evening 
(when most shops do their biggest 


trend, however, so you'll have to get 
around to see what they like. Juke 
boxes are considered an_ infallible 
guide to what the public likes. Make 
friends with their operators. They can 
tell you what tunes are most played. 

Advertising is important, and the 
distributors will provide you with all 
kinds of advertising promotional mat- 
ter. An attractive window display helps 
a lot, and should be changed often. If 
you can afford it, buy spot announce- 
ments on local radio stations, during 
or following recorded music programs. 
These plugs usually cost $5 to $15 per 
plug, depending on the size of the 
station. 

Profits on records range from 25% 





to 50%. Some records can be obtained 
on consignment, but unless you estab- 
lish credit you'll have to pay cash for 
most of them. As a rule you are al- 
lowed only a 5% return privilege 
within six months, so be careful in 
selecting stock. 

A stock of 2,500 records, some of 
which can be obtained very inexpen- 
sively, will cost you around $750. If 
you also plan to sell record players, 
buy a demonstrator or two and use 
them for trying out records. 

Radios, as well as phonograph- 
radio combinations, are also a good 
side-line, but be careful that you han- 
dle a nationally advertised, dependable 
make, with factory guarantee. Their 
manufacturers also will give you ad- 
vertising and display matter. Dealers’ 
discount on these items run from 20% 
to 30%. 

You'll have to stay open late, but 


you don’t have to open too early., 


Nevertheless, you'll probably need 
help, even for a small shop. Hire a 
young man or girl who knows popular 
music, at least, and has a following. 

Like any business catering to pleas- 
ure, record shops are a risk. You'll 
probably have to build up the business, 
so be sure you have enough cash to 
keep you going for a few months. 

With an overhead of, say, $150 a 
week, including rent, stock debt retire- 
ment and help, you'll have to sell about 
500 records a week to break even. If 
you can also sell a player or two from 
the start, you’re doing all right. Sell- 
ing records, however, is the mainstay 
of the average shop. 

Turnover and expansion can be 
rapid: One of New York City’s most 
successful record shops, which has 
becomé nationally known because of 
the jazz records it issues under its 
own label, had its origin when the 
present owner installed a small stock 
of recordings in the small radio-repair 
shop inherited from his father. Last 
year, this shop grossed above $100,000. 
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Key to Direction of 
Movement Indicators 





month or longer) 


Continued decline for two or more 
consecutive periods (i.e. one month 
or longer) 

No significant change from imme- 
diately preceding periods. 


This key shows how conditions in 
the 8 BLS zones compare to one 
year ago gnd one month ago. 
business activity 
last year at this time, and the 
arrows show the percent of overall 
improvement or decline one month 
age and today. 








100% 


THis MAP depicts business conditions in 
eighty-seven economic areas. The areas have 
been selected on the basis of economic 
unity—each area representing a region in 
which business conditions are dependent 
upon the same basic key factors. A separate 
local index is calculated for each area; each 
index is tailored to the business of the area, 
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How Set Up 


with each area having a somewhat different 
basis of measurement. The map is designed 
to show current movements within each area. 

In order to show the relative levels of 
activity in various parts of the nation, the 
country has been divided into eight geo- 
graphic zones. Each zone is bounded by 
heavy lines, and connected with a dial. The 


level of business activity within the zone is 
shown on the dial as a per cent increase or 
decrease over the same period last year. For 
purposes of comparison, the situation of one 
month ago is also shown on the dial. 

Thus, the map shows the current trend in 
each of the eighty-seven areas and the gen- 
eral level of activity in eight zones. 





Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 


10 Best % Increase Over 
Cities Previous Year 
Aiba, 1. Veo coscccses UO 
Butte, Mont. .......:.. 18% 
Peoria, lll. ...... ivsene ee 
Galfata, TH. Vinvececse. WH 
Gilenee; UH. ...cccceee UY 
Tulsa, Okla.*.......... 14% 
Duluth, Minn............ 13% 
Denver, Colo.* ......... 13% 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 13% ' 
Omaha, Neb............ 12% 





*Also listed last issue. 
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Highlights 


Business has been improving over the 
past month in only two areas, Chicago 
and Albany, while it has slipped in 38 
areas. There is, however, no real evi- 
dence of the much advertised slump. 
Except for the Midwest and the South, 
conditions are slightly better now than 
they .were two weeks ago. The general 
area indicators, shown on the dials, 
are below those of one month ago, but 
in most cases are better than in the 
last issue of the map. Key areas, like 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis 
and San ‘Francisco, are all holding 
their own. 

The North Central and Mountain 
States have the highest level of activ- 
ity. The North Central area is boom- 
ing because of the bumper wheat crop 


and the generally solid position of the 
farmer, while the Mountain States re- 
flect both the overflow of agriculture 
and good mining activity. Los Angeles 
is one of the few centers where busi- 
ness currently is not as good as it was 
a year ago. 

The effect of the coal “vacation” the 
first week in July is still being felt in 
many basic industries, but should be 
eliminated shortly. Retail trade has 
picked up .since the disappointing 
showing of Easter, and there are many 
indications of a continuance of high 
levels of activity. Most dangerous 
signs on the horizon at the present 
time: The inability of foreign nations 
to sustain our export volume; possible- 
labor troubles. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Analyzing the Labor Bill 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


IME is running out on the transi- 
tion period between the passage 


of the new labor law and the date ~ 


most of it becomes effective for unions 
and employers. On August 22 the Taft- 
Hartley Act goes into full operation 
and a new era in labor-management 
relations will have been launched. 
For the past month, employers have 
been doing plenty of homework, try- 
ing hard to digest the meaning of the 
new regulations—how they will op- 
erate on the local plant level. It will 
take court tests aplenty before all the 
final kinks are ironed out. Meanwhile, 
no employer can sit back and await 
judicial pronouncements. Here, then, 
is a series of questions and answers 
which should clarify the major points 
of the new labor-management rules: 


Q. I have a closed shop. Is it illegal 


* from now on? 


A. No. Your present agreement 
stays in effect until it expires. 

Q. What about a union shop which 
requires employees to join up after a 
30-day trial period? 

A. After August 22 you will not be 
allowed to sign a union security pro- 
vision into your contract unless a ma- 
jority of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit have voted to authorize the 
union to negotiate such a provision. 


NEGOTIATION STILL POSSIBLE 


Q. Does that mean that once the 
employees have voted for union secur- 
ity I have to accept it? 

A. Not at all. All it means is that 
you can negotiate the issue. 

Q. Once I have signed a union shop 
agreement, does that mean I have to 
fire an employee if he loses his “good 
standing” with the union? 

A. No, and here the law is very spe- 
cific. It provides that you must fire a 
worker on union demand ONLY if he 
fails to pay his dues or initiation fee. 

Q. What if a worker gets involved 
in union politics and is thrown out 
of the union? Do I have to fire him 
then? 

A. No. He can only be discharged 


Editor of 
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for non-payment of dues or initiation 
fee. Whatever happens to him inside 
the union has no bearing on his em- 
ployment with you. 

Q. Is the check-off still permissible? 

A. Yes, but only where the em- 
ployee has given you, in writing, a 
voluntary authorization to deduct reg- 
ular union dues from his pay envelope. 

Q.. Can my employees revoke this 
authorization “at heart's content?” 

A. No. The authorization is good 
for at least one year, or when the con- 
tract between you and the union ex- 
pires—whichever is first. 

Q. Can the check-off include any- 
thing else in addition to regular union 
dues? 

A. Yes, it can include the initiation 


Q. When do I start negotiating on 
a new contract? 

A. At least 60 days before your con- 
tract is due to expire. You must notify 
the union that you want either to re- 
new or modify your agreement. 

Q. Must I initiate this action? 

A. No, the union can also do it. 

Q. What then? 

A. You and the union must start 
negotiations. Within 30 days—if no 
agreement has been reached—the new 
Federal Mediation Service and your 
state Mediation Board must be noti- 
fied that a dispute exists. 

Q. What follows? 

, A. You continue negotiations. The 
union is not permitted to call a strike ' 
for 60 days after the Mediation Serv- 





Clarifying the Taft-Hartley Act, FORBES Labor Editor sur- 
veys the major implications of the new labor-management 
rules, analyzes what you can and cannot do under the law 





fee. No special assessments, contribu- 
tions to union funds or other levies 
are permitted to be checked off by the 
company for the union. 

Q. Can I balk at a check-off or in- 
itiation fee if I think it is too high? 

A. If you feel that the dues are too 
high or the initiation fee is too large 
you can file an unfair labor practice 
charge against the union. The NLRB 
will then investigate and make the ap- 
propriate decision. The employee too, 
can ask the NLRB to size up the 
union’s dues and initiation fees. 

Q. | have always negotiated through 
an employer’s association. Under the 
new law do I have to continue that 
arrangement? Can the union force me 
to accept the settlement it reaches with 
the association? 

A. No. An employer can, if he 
wishes, dissociate himself from the 
employer’s group and negotiate on his 
own. The employer may, however, con- 
tinue to negotiate on an industry-wide 
basis. There is no compulsion one 
way or the other. 


ice has been notified of the dispute. In 
other words, a status quo. Once the 
Mediation Service has been notified, 
it may step in and offer a formula for 
settlement. Neither you nor the union 
need accept its solution. 

Q. How long must the union wait 
until it can legally strike? 

A. It cannot legally strike until 60 
days have elapsed between the date of 
notification to the Mediation Service 
and the day of the walkout. 

Q. What if the union calls a strike 
before the 60-day cooling off period? 

A. By doing so the union will jeop- 
ardize the jobs of the workers. The 
new law provides that employees who 
violate the “no strike” regulations will 
lose their protection under the Act and 
can be replaced by the employer. 

Q. Does the employer have to take 
them back if the union calls off the 
walk-out or decides to come to terms? 

A. Not if the strike was in violation 
of the new Act. But he may take them 
back if he wishes. 

Q. If the union waits 60 days and 
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then goes out on strike, can I refuse 
to rehire the strikers after it’s all over? 

A. In an economic strike such as 
this, you must not discrim..:ate against 
workers because they went out on 
strike. If they have not. been replaced 
and there is work, you must rehire 
them. 

Q. Suppose that at the expiration 
of my contract I feel that the union 
no longer has a majority status among 
my employees? 

A. A very pertinent question, for 
the “decertification” aspects of the 
new law are likely to be among the 
most: hotly contested provisions of the 
entire Act. If you feel that the union 
no longer represents a majority, you 
can petition the NLRB to look into the 
matter. You can do so even if there 
is only one union involved. 

Q. Can the employees themselves 
petition the NLRB to make a check of 
the union majority status? 

A. Yes, provided a reasonable num- 
ber (30-35%) request it. 

Q. If I feel that the union doesn’t 
represent a majority, can I go ahead 
and make my view known to my em- 
ployees? 

A. The new law has greatly expand- 
ed the employer’s right of free speech. 
The regulations specifically state that: 
“The expressing of any view, argu- 
ments or opinion, or the dissemination 
thereof, whether in written, printed, 
graphic or visual form, shall not con- 
stitute or be evidence of an unfair 
labor practice under any of the provi- 
sions of this Act if such expression 
contains no threat of reprisal or force 
or promise of benefit.” 

Q. If an election is held and the 
union is defeated, how soon after that 
can the union demand another elec- 
tion? 

A. Not before a year has elapsed. 

Q. What if another union makes a 
bid for recognition-on the heels of the 
defeat of the previous labor outfit? 

A. It, too, will have to wait a year. 

Q. What if a rival union claims jur- 
isdiction while I have a contract with 
another union? 

A. The Board won’t order an elec- 
tion until expiration time. 





“Behind the Labor Scene,” a 
digest of all labor publications, 
now appears in every other issue. 
Watch for this informative fea- 
ture in the August 15 issue. 
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How Wright saves 


159 brain-hours 


The Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
once required approximately 160 
hours of a technical specialist’s time 
(and brains) in order to supply a 
customer with a recommended 
service tool list. Now, using McBee 
Keysort, the same technical man 
needs only a single hour to gather 
the same kind of information .. . 
which may then be turned over to 
any typist for transcription. And 
the overall time consumed by tool 
listing operations has been cut 80%! 

The McBee-improved tool 
records system at Wright accounts 
for 3,500 different tools . . . gives 
information in many hundreds of 
categories including models, engine 
groups, catalogue groups, tool 





classifications, quantity needed per 
month, design changes. 

In addition to assembling facts 
with production-line speed, Keysort 
ups efficiency by centralizing 
technical data in one department. 
Any tool information required 
by any department in the plant can 
be quickly obtained from the master 
records in Service Tool Design. 


Wraicart pays no fancy premiums 
for the dividends of Keysort ... 
which is several times less costly 
than the system previously in use. 

If you want to speed and simplify 
your business record systems (and 
who doesn’t?)... better get in touch 
with a McBee man. 


1 THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y .. . Offices in principal cities 
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Q. What about craft unions in the. 
new Act? 

A. Any group of workers in a single 
skill (machinists, tool and die makers, 
office workers, etc.) can break away 
from the production units and be rep- 
resented by a separate unit. 

Q. How can they do that? 

A. A number of them can petition 
the NLRB that they want a separate 
unit. The NLRB will then conduct a 
vote and ask the men whether they 
want their own unit. 

Q. Does this mean that instead of 
negotiating with one union, as I|-do 
now, | may have to deal with several? 

A. Right. This section in the law 
will be a boon to many A. F. of L. 
unions. A considerable amount of raid- 
ing will develop as the craft unions 
begin to demand representation for 
small groups of skilled men in your 
plant. 


FOREMEN NOT COVERED 


Q. How will the foreman situation 
shape up under the new law? 

A. Foremen take on a strictly man- 
agerial hue from now on. They are not 
covered by the Act. 

Q. Does that mean that I can ask 
all my foremen to quit the union as 
a condition of employment? 

A. It does. 

Q. In selecting new foremen can I 
tell them that they are not to join any 
union? 

A. You can. 

Q. Can I fire a foreman for joining 
@ union? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How about welfare funds? 

A. The new law puts stern restric- 
tions on this type of employee benefits. 
The welfare fund can no longer be ad- 
ministered by the union alone. There 
must be joint administration, and the 
fund cannot be used for any other pur- 
pose than pensions, health, etc. The 
monies cannot be used by the unions 
for strike benefits, organizational 
drives, etc. , 

Q. Under the new rules, unions now 
have to file a raft of information with 
the Department of Labor about their 
financial status, by-laws, communist 
affiliation, etc. Will this information 
be available to employers? 

A. This question is still unanswered. 
The chances are that the “dope” given 
by unions to the Government will be 
classified as confidential. Later rulings 
may provide that details about your 
union’s way of life may be revealed 
under specific circumstances. 
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NEW IDEAS 


...in Microfilms, Binoculars, Photog-. 


raphy, Television, 


BREAST POCKET BINOCULAR 


One-fourth the weight and one-third 


the size of conventional binoculars of. 
comparable optical performance, the 


sportsman model shown here can be 
slipped into a pocket or lady’s hand- 
bag. It’s adjustable for inter-pupillary 
distance, has central focusing with 





separate eye-setting. Featured is the 
Leman prism, based on a single-prism 
short light-path principle until now 
applied only to scientific precision in- 
struments. , 

(Kollsman Instrument Div., Square 
D Co., 80-08 45th Ave., Elmhurst, 
N.Y.) 


GLASS PROGRESS 


“Foamglass” is the self-descriptive 
name of an insulating material credit- 
ed with many long-sought qualities. 
In addition to possessing high perma- 
nent and insulating value, this type of 
glass is said to be fire, vermin, water, 
acid, vapor and fume proof, besides 
assuring thermal, humidity and con- 
densation control. Supporting 30 times 
its own weight, this novel product’s 
rigidity prevents slipping or warping. 

(Hobbs Glass Co., Ltd., London, 
Ont., Canada. ) 


GERM KILLER 


An all-purpose germicidal unit, de- 
signed for either direct irradiation 
with sterilizing ultraviolet, or indirect 
room air disinfection, is now avail- 
able. It can be hung anywhere for 
temporary or permanent installation, 
comes completely wired and equipped. 
Recommended for pharmaceutical 
manufacturing and packing plants, in 
food processing, bottling, etc. 

(Lustra Corp. of America, 40 West 
25th St., New York 10, N. Y.) 


Glass, Electronics 


WORKER PROTECTION 


Another life-saving job is slated for 
electronics. This time it will play the 
role of an electronic ear to safeguard 
the lives of miners and_ industrial 
workers by warning them of deadly 
gas it “hears” in the air. The device 
has already been used successfully in 
testing air contaminated by methane 
or carbon dioxide, health hazards in 
many industrial and mining opera- 
tions. 

(lowa State College, Ames, lowa.) 
TELEVISION ADVANCE ; 

Reduction of present light require- 
ments by as much as 90% is the prom- 
ise of a revolutionary studio television 
camera. It requires only one-tenth of 
the amount of studio light needed at 
present, thereby eliminates expensive 
equipment and attendant oversize air- 
conditioning units. Other savings are 
effected in cost of studio operation by 
reducing power consumption for both 
lighting and air conditioning, as well 
as reduction in the cost and complexity 
of electric wiring. 

(Radio Corp. of America, RCA Vic- 
tor Div., Camden, N. J.) 


CAMERA NOTE 


Outstanding characteristic of the 
adjustable daylight developing tank 
shown below is the design of the load- 
ing grooves. The loaded film is placed 
under such tension as to prevent it 
from sagging or touching during de- 
velopment. This latest addition to 
darkroom accessories will accommo- 
date all cut film sizes, from 244 x 314 
to 4.x 5 inches, has a capacity for 12 
negatives. All operations, except initial 
loading are carried on in daylight. 
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Other advantages: There are no loose 
parts, the entire unjt consisting of only 
tank, cover, rack and loading bar. 

(Windman Brothers, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 


MICRO-RECORD 


Single sheets, magazine articles, 
pages in bound volumes, sheets of cor- 
respondence stapled together, labels on 
bulky packages, can now be rapidly 
and economically microfilmed by the 
all-purpose automatic microfilm ma- 





chine pictured here. Combining sim- 
plicity with versatility—the operator 
need only place the material on a glass 
window and touch a button—this ma- 
chine is said to be foolproof because 
of its fixed focus, fixed aperture and 
fixed illumination. 1,400 to 8,000 rec- 
ords can be made on a 100-ft. spool 
of 16-mm. non-perforated film. 

(Griscombe Corp., 50 Beekman St., 
Vew York 7, N. Y.) 


BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Fores readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


352. VisuaL Fronts: Prepared to help the 
merchant in the designing of a new store 
or remodeling of an existing one, this illus- 
trated 24-page booklet is a practical demon- 
stration of showmanship in glass. It presents 
the advantages of “open-faced” architecture 
in a series of suggested store front designs 
and gives some useful hints on how to 
achieve originality, attractiveness and practi- 
cality in modern retail stores. 

353. Your Opportunity In WHOLESALING: 
This authoritative, practical booklet presents 
information concerning the widespread op- 
portunities offered in the field, tells the func- 
tions it performs, the problems it faces and 
the qualifications needed to pursue such a 
career. 
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_ Taking moving pictures of human vocal cords 


SAY "AH-H-H" TO THE BIRDIE... This Bell Telephone Laboratories 
scientist is taking moving pictures of the young woman’s vocal cords, 
to get new knowledge about the voice. Such knowledge is useful in 


telephone transmitter design. 


He is using a Fastax camera, developed by the Laboratories. This 
camera, the same kind that was used to photograph atom-bomb tests 
at Bikini, can operate up to the rate of 8000 pictures a second. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories learned some interesting things about 
speech from high-speed pictures of vocal cords. 


Tue job of Bell Laboratories is 
to devise and develop facilities 
which will enable two human be- 
ings anywhere in the world to talk 
to each other as clearly as if they 
were face to face — and to do this 
economically as well as efficiently. 





To this end, Bell Laboratories 
study everything from the most 
fundamental matters, such as the 


mechanism of speech and hearing 
and the molecular structure of 
copper wire and rubber insula- 


tion, to the detailed design of ' 


equipment. The result is better 
service, at lower cost, for every- 
one who uses the telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 





354. MANAGEMENT’S RESPONSIBILITY TO 
CapiITALISM: Provocative, stimulating, this 
brief but well-reasoned analysis of a vitally 
important subject is “must” reading for all 
thoughtful executives. The author, a well- 
known industrialist and economic educator, 
also points out some practical steps that can 
be taken to strengthen our economic system. 

355. MERCHANDISING PROGRAM FOR THE 
SMALLER Store: Scoffing at the idea that 
“big business” may crowd small business 
out, a noted retailer emphasizes the im- 
portant role in our economy that he and his 


fellows fill, makes some suggestions as to 


how they can do an even better job. 





manufactures a chair €" 
for every seated 
worker. Hundreds 
of thousands in use 
all over the world. 
Dealers everywhere. 
Inquiries invited. 


(Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


1210 Campbell 





Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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PLANT AND PROPERTY ACCOUNT (See Note 1) 
Land and Improvements . : 
Buildings, Machinery and Equipment 
Less: Amortization and Reserve for Depreciat ion 
Intangibles 
CURRENT = ; ; 
Cash in banks and on hand 


U. §. Government Bonds and Treasury Tax Notes at cost 


(Quoted market value $4,027,625.01) 
Accounts Receivable, less reserve 


Notes Receivable, less reserve (Includes $626, 223. 47 maturing 
Inventories at cost or less, and not in excess of present market prices 


Marketable Securities, at cost or less 
(Quoted market value $2,029,945. 45) 
PREPAID TAXES, INSURANCE, AND LIKE ITEMS 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES, less reserve : 


Nore 1: Plant and Property of Parent Company included in above valuations were inventoried and valued by Coverdale & Colpitts, Consulting Engi- 


neers, as of April 30, 1939, on the basis of values at March 1, 1913, with subsequent additions at cost, except that with respect to a company 


subsequent to one year) 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT — YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1947 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET APRIL 30, 
ASSETS 


$98,746,507.69 
53.467.999.81 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Cho & 


$ 71,362,859.73 


1947 


" $ 7.187,909.16 


45 278,507.88 

18,896,442.69 

° ° . : 73 222,967.75 
$ 7,256,382.97 
4,033,281.26 


e ° 12,879,688.68 
° ° 1,102,741.36 
° 46,201,178.94 


1,749,694.54 


980,503.00 
107,979.49 


$145 674,309.67 


acquired and lic juidated during the previous fiscal year, the assets were taken at appraised values with such appraised values in respect to Plant 
and Property reduced by the excess of equities so valued over cost of the capital stock purchased. Plant and Property of Subsidiary Companies 


are included at cost. 


CAPITAL STOCK 
Preferred: 
Authorized and issued 300,000 shares- 
Less: 10,550 shares of Treasury Stock 
Common: 


Authorized and issued 600,000 shares—no par value 


Less: 600 shares of Treasury Stock 
« CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Bills Payable—Banks 
Accounts Payable and Pay Rolls 
Provision for Federal, State and Local Taxes 
Advance payments received on sales contracts 
Sinking Fund requirement due March 31, 
Line Corporation 


LIABILITIES 


-par value $100.00 per share 


3% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES OF SHIP PERS’ c AR LINE CORPORATION, 


SUBSIDIARY, DUE APRIL 1, 1961 


MINORITY INTEREST IN CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARY 


RESERVE ACCOUNTS A 
For Employees’ Welfare Plan (See Note 2) 
For Conting zencies 


1948, nies Indenture securing debenture issue of Shippers 


For Dividend on Common ‘Capital Stock, to be paid when and as declared by Board of Directors 


CAPITAL SURPLUS, See Statement 
EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT, See Statement 


Norte 2: $5,554,278.00 was transferred from surplus to cover provision for employees’ retirement cost applicable to past services against which there has 
been charged for payments the net amount (after tax benefits) of $595,551.88. 


STATEMENT OF 


Balance, May 1, 1946 
Add: Amount transferred from Reserve for Contingencies 
Net Earnings for year ‘ : , 


Deduct: Dividends paid during the year on capital stock publicly held, viz 
On Preferred, $3.50 per share from earnings for year ended April 
per share from earnings for year ended April 30, 1947 


On Common, $3.00 per share 


Amount transferred to Reserve for Daaduseal Welfare Plan to cover provision for employees’ 


applicable to past services 
Balance, April 30, 1947 






Balance, May 1, 
Shippers’ Car Line Corporation and its subsidiaries 
Add: Adjustment of above through purchase of an additional nine shares of common stock ; 
Adjustment of Excess of par value of 10,550 shares Preferred and stated value of 600 shares Common Ciaiiee 

Stock over cost : ‘ + ; 
Balance, April 30, 1947 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED 


Gross Sales and Car Rentals, less discounts 


. . . . . . 
Cost of operations, including Administrative, Selling and General Expense 


Depreciation . ° ° ° 

Depreciation . ; > Oo . 

Earnings from ne ‘ . 

Other Income: 
Dividends ‘ . : > ° 
Interest . . ° ° ° . 
Royalties . . ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Miscellaneous ° ° ° > " ° 


Other Charges: 


Interest . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Royalties . ° ° » . ° ° 
Property Retirements ° ° > ° ° ° 
Miscellancous 


Loss on S:z'e of Securities 


Net Earnings ' efure Provision for Federal eae — 
Deduct—Prevision for Federal Income Taxes (See Note) 
Net Earnings Carried to Surplus 


30 


$ 


. 


1946 and $3.50 


2 but before 


134,096.67 
819,289.73 
33,685.61 
19,261.92 


CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 


Car 


$30,000,000.00 


i 1,055,000.00 $ 28,945,000.00 
2 ae $30,000,000.00 
es" 30,000.00 29,970,000.00 


° ° . : 22,896,351.73 
. ° $ 5,000,000.00 
‘ ° 12,948,534.46 
° ° 3,400,065.78 
° 1,222,751.49 


325,000.00 


Qf CON SOLIDATED 


° ° ° . ° 4,800,000.00 
. . ° . ° 5,593.11 
14,161,259.99 


; fT" § 43958,726.12 
— 8.466.789.13 
Bim a 735,744.74 


2,949,390.88 
41,946,713.96 


$145 674,309.67 


: : - . $ 41,045,022.16 
$ 5,104,278.00 
5,176,041.80 10,280,319.8¢ 


$ 51,325,341.96 


$ 2,026,150.00 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL SURPLUS 


1946 representing the excess of acquired equities over capital stock costs upon consolidation of 


$132,820,243.81 


121,875 ,967.83 


$ 


$ 10,944,275.98 


2,922,210.46 


$ 8,022,065.52 


1,006,333.93 





180,372.95 
347,562.69 
455,440.22 
116,434.33 

6,353.31 


9,028,399.45 


1,106,163.50 





Nore: Federal taxes are shown before tax benefit of $363,203.55 as a result of charges 
made to the Reserve for Employees’ Welfare Plan. This saving has been credited 
to said reserve. 


$ 


$ 


7,922,235.95 
2,746,194.15 


$ 5,176,041.80 


1,798,200.00 


retirement cost 


$ 3,824,350.00 


9.378,628.0 


5,554,278.00 
$ 41,946,713 .96 


$ 2,397,719.82 
70.81 


$ 2,397,790.63 


551,600.25 





$ 2,949,390.88 








INCOME ACCOUNT 


ERNEST W. BELL ann COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
25 Beaver Street, New York 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OP_ - 

American Car anv Founpry Company 

30 Cuurcnu Srreet, New York City. 

We have examined the Consolidated Balance Sheet of the 
American Car and Foundry Company and its subsidiaries 
as of April 30, 1947; and the Consolidated Statements of 
Income and Surplus for the fiscal year then ended, have 
reviewed the systems of internal control and the accounting 
procedures of the companies, and without making a detailed 
audit of the transactions, have examined or tested accounting 
records of the companies and other supporting evidence, by 
methods and to the extent we deemed appropriate. Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 


_auditing standards applicable in the circumstances and in- 


cluded all procedures which we considered necessary. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Balance Sheet and re- 
lated Statements of Income and Surplus present fairly the 
consolidated position of the American Car and Foundry 
Company and its subsidiaries at April 30, 1947, and the 
consolidated results of their operations for the fiscal year, in 
conformity with generally accepted accounting principles ap- 
plied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


Eanest W. Bett anp Company 
July 1, 1947 
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Tee Tilt On Labor Law 





Dr. Forbes: When the 
Taft-Hartley Bill was 
passed, I, in common 
with most other citizens 
who try to think serious- 
ly, was _ tremendously 
gratified. But when one 
read the newspapers and 
learned the kind of deal 
made between John L. 
Lewis and the coal mine 
owners, I was positively 


shocked. 


last issue, page 31.) 





Appearing in Washington before the Joint 
Committee on -the Economic Report, this 
writer, as Publisher of FORBES and as ~ 
President of the Investors League, got into 
a discussion with the Committee Chairman, 
Senator Robert A. Taft, on the new Lewis 
contract. It attracted very far-flung radio 
and newspaper attention. Here are extracts 
from the Government's official report. (The 
writer's formal statement appeared in our 


Whether .the contract 
is wise economically, I 
do not know. I do not 
know what you think of 
it, whether you think it 
is an inflationary meas- 
ure which is going to 
start the spiral still more. 

Dr. Forbes: Of course 
it will have that very dis- 
tinct tendency. But to 
my mind that is not half 
as serious as what I in- 








I started writing 30 or 
more years ago condemning the coal industry as 
one of the worst run in America. The wages paid 
were deplorably low. The housing conditions in 
most coal mining communities were beyond all 
condemnation. The coal industry has brought 
upon itself the trouble it has since suffered... . 

Building tradesmen, for example, now get $20 
a day: So, $13 a day for coal miners may not be 
too much. 

But strictly as a layman—TI am not a lawyer— 
some of the provisions in the new coal contract 
strike me as if Lewis and the mine owners had 
entered into—I do not believe the word “con- 
spiracy” is too strong—to nullify and thumb 
their nose at the new Taft-Hartley Bill. 

The Chairmar (Senator Taft): The whole the- 
ory of the bill is that the employer and employee 
should be able to make contracts as they wish to 
make them. It is based on free collective bargain- 
ing. Whatever the employer and employee agree 
to pay is all right with me. I do not believe the 
bill attempts to say what kind of contract they 
shall make. They can make any kind they want. 
I do not think it is in any way violating the law. 

Dr. Forbes: 1 am delighted, Senator Taft, to 
hear you say that, bécause you know all about it 
and I am only an outsider looking in. But it cer- 
tainly impressed me that you had passed certain 
legislation to bring about certain conditions, and 
yet the very first important contract made since 
the advent of the new bill evidently devised ways 
and means to get around the bill. That is my hum- 
ble opinion. 


The Chairman: I do not know of any provi- © 


sion of the bill they attempted to get around. I 
think the mine owners made a very liberal con- 
tract. It may not be wise from their standpoint 


and not perhaps from the public standpoint. 
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terpreted as a device to 
practically nullify the law, which the people have 
been clamoring for, in order to make unions re- 
sponsible. 

And as I read the newspapers, including obser- 
vations attributed to John L. Lewis, the union 
feels it got the better of Congress by the kind of 
terms it made. 

The Chairman: He is free to get the best con- 
tracts he could get as far as we are concerned. 

Dr. Forbes: 1 thought it was the intent of Con- 
gress to make unions responsible hereafter; but, 
according to remarks attributed to Lewis, he has 
gotten completely around that. 

The Chairman: He has not done that. He has 
complied with the shop agreement. He has pro- 
vided for the kind of check-off which we require. 
There are a great many things in the contract 
that are a direct effort to comply with the 
es 

Dr. Forbes: 1 think the popular impression 
has been that this new labor law would be a 
measure to put a stop to certain practices that 
have brought. about the action of Congress to try 
to correct labor legislation; and the impression 
I think that will be generally deduced from this 
new contract—including the exultation of the 
union leaders themselves—will be that this law 
is practically impotent. 

The Chairman: No, it is not so. The law never 
intended to interfere with making any contracts 
they wanted to make, except with respect to the 
union shop and welfare fund. .. . 

Dr. Forbes: Is it not a question for Congress 
to determine whether unions shall be held legally 
responsible? 

The Chairman: Of course they are legally re- 
sponsible. It is not up to Congress to write the 
contract. 
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AVAILABLE TO— 


MARKET TECHNICIANS 
RESEARCH MEN 
INVESTORS & TRADERS 


Factual reports which provide the actual 
Dollar-value of daily advances and de- 
clines of all round-lot, active issues 


traded on The New York Stock Ex- 
change. 
This factual information measures 


the comparative strength of Buying 
vs. Selling—the two basic forces 
which cause and control stock market 
trends. 
This information does not make possible 
infallible market judgment. It does not 
eliminate all losses. BUT, it is un- 
opinionated. It’ eliminates wishful think- 
ing. It provides hedge-free, positive in- 
formation for men who desire a specific 
program basis of keeping market funds 
employed reasonably well in tune with 
S the trend in force. 


If you care to determine whether or not 
you can use this factual data to bene- 
ficially supplement your own market 
judgment, we shall be pleased to. send 
you— 


(1) A. Beck, “Trend Appreciation 
Profits” — which clearly explains 
the principles of this analysis, and 
outlines a specific program basis 
of employing funds in tune with 
market trends. 


(2) A List of Selected Stocks—which a 
study of Gain and Loss Index data 
on 450 issues indicates should out- 
perform the market on the next 
move. 


(3) A Specific Statement of our in- 
terpretation of the probable market 
trend for the period ahead—based 
on the factual information pro- 
vided by our analysis of Buying 
and Selling. 
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: MANSFIELD MILLS , 
1 COMPANY 1 
I 2 East Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. I 
I sena to me your current report F-75 and all of ] 


the material listed in this advertisement. I! en- 
close $1.00 to cover costs. 
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STOCK ADING 









N addition to the task of following 

the Major Trend and detecting the 

cyclical Stock Market tops and bot- 
toms, we still have another important 
problem: that of buying and staying 
with the stocks that are likely to rise 
the most percentagewise in bull mar- 
kets and selling short those that are 
likely to decline the most percentage- 
wise in bear markets. 

We select our favorites on the basis 
of fundamental economic analysis— 
sales prospects, operating profit mar- 
gins, earnings trends, price-earnings 
ratios, capitalizations, etc. We try to 
determine which industries and com- 
panies are likely to do best or worst 
under prospective conditions. Our port- 
folios are diversified to include some 
industries in favorable phase, some 
stock market leaders, some growth 








*FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT! x 


©40 LOW-PRICED STOCKSe 
765.3% Rise-1942 Lows To 1946 Highs 


Act now to get this Standard & Poor’s Special 
List of 15 Stocks for Large- Ultimate Gains 
that advanced 1218.6%; 12 Special Growth 
Stocks that rose 739.7%; 13 Appreciation and 
Income Stocks that gained 337.7% —all from 
1942 lows to 1946 highs. In this same period 
the general market went up 146.7%. 


Whatever the percentage advance may be in the 
next rise it is as certain as anything can be in the 
market that these 40 Low-Priced Stocks will 
outgain the list. 


Mail $1 with this ad and your name 
and address to STANDARD & 
POOR’S CORP., 345 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. for this Special 
List of 40 Low-Priced Issues. Ai no 
added cost, we will send you the next 
4 issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory 
Service, a leading guide for thousands 
of successful investors. Offer open to 
new readers only. A518-172 
A NEW MAJOR BULL 
MARKET NOW? 
Write Dept. F for FREE 1947 OUTLOOK and 
FREE CURRENT BULLETIN if a NEW IN- 
QUIRER; OLD INQUIRERS SEND $1.00. 
Cyclotron Square-Root Advisory Service 
1412 Amsterdam Road, Covington 55, Kentucky 

















| stocks, and some high leverage situa- 
tions. 


| 
| MARKET FACTORS 
| In each Stock Market Cycle, we try 
to determine and isolate the factors 
| that are likely to be dominant upwards 
\and downwards, and the sections of 
| the economy most likely to be sensitive 
|to these influences. 
| We can then check our accuracy in 
|a simple incontestable way, from the 
|technical behavior of the securities of 
|the relevant industries and companies 
If the Agricul- 
‘tural Equipment industry should be 
\ the beneficiary of some new influence, 
|the relative rise of the stocks of Agri- 
‘cultural Equipment companies in rela- 
tion to the general market should re- 
flect this favorable influence. The 
| Ratio Line is of invaluable aid for 
such purposes. 
In addition, 


| within our economy. 


the Ratio Lines can 
guide us to areas for inquiry and 
study which we have not otherwise 
thought of immediate interest. They 


industry analyst and “stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 





}OHN MINDELL, 


Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 


The Ratio Line—A Trading Tool 





By JOSEPH MINDELL 


can direct our attention to groups and 
issues which are persistently strong 
within the Major Trend. 

When a Ratio Line establishes a 
clearly better-than-market trend, it is 
well to study that situation. In all 
major moves, only a few groups are 
worth following. 


HOW TO FIGURE RATIO LINE 
What is the Ratio Line? 


It is a line that shows the relation- 
ship of the movement of an issue or 
group to that of the general market. 
We construct it by connecting the 
points which represent the closing 
prices of a stock or group, divided by 
the closing price of a good Average. 
on a daily or weekly basis. 

It will be simpler to grasp this 
through a concrete example. Let us 
chart the Ratio Line for Bethlehem 
Steel on a daily basis. We take the 
closing price for a hypothetical Mon- 
day, let us say 80. Using the closing 
of the Dow-Jones Composite Average, 


‘or 60, we get a Ratio figure of: 80 


divided by 60, or 133.33. Let us as- 
sume that Bethlehem Steel rises to 81 
the next day, while the Composite 
Average rises to 60.50. Then dividing 
81 by 60.50, we get 133.88. Then as- 
sume that Bethlehem Steel remained 
at’81 the next day, while the Compo- 
site Average fell to 60.30. We divide 
81 by 60.30 and get 134.32. 

In this hypothetical instance our 
successive Ratio figures are: 
133.88, and 134.32. We connect each 
figure by a continuous line—a colored 
line is good for emphasis—and that is 
our Ratio Line. In this case it reveals 
that Bethlehem Steel is doing better 
than the market for the period under 
observation. 

In keeping up many charts, there is 
a short cut for computing the Ratio 
figures. 

If we use semi-logarithmic chart 
paper, we need compute the Ratio Fig- 
ure for only one stock. Then we 
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133.33, . 
















measure the distance of the price close 
from the Ratio Figure and plot that 
distance from the closings of the other 
stocks to get the Ratio Figures by 
mechanical means. Semi-logarithmic 
charts are preferable, in addition, be- 
cause they enable us to gauge com- 
parative swings in different stocks very 
simply. 

The proper interpretation of the 
Ratio Lines avoids using it like a 
gadget. We utilize the general market 
trend and the behavior of the stock or 
eroup price as well as the Ratio Line. 





nd Here are some of the things to note: 

ng 1. A penetration of a Ratio Line 

reversal point or penetration of a 

6 Ratio Trend Line (of several weeks’ or 

us months’ duration) forecasts a move in 

all the new’ direction. This‘ probability is 
are reinforced if: 


(a) The minor reversal point in the 
Ratio Line is exceeded too (in the case 
of a Ratio Trend Line penetration) . 

(b) The price movement crosses its 














INTERPRETING STOCK MARKET SIGNALS to YOUR ADVANTAGE! 


THE SENSITIVE INDEX 
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Data and Chart of the Sensitive Index published weekly in our Bulletins. 








Some of our Interpretation Rules: 

WEAK SELLING (WS): If after a decline the Sensitive Index declines 
sharply into new low levels, while one or both of the averages stay above 
their previous corresponding bottom, we consider it a sign of Weak Selling, 
and expect a rally to set in. 

WEAK BUYING (WB): If after an advance the Sensitive Index advances 
sharply into higher levels, while at least one of the averages does not advance 
above its previous similar top, we consider it a sign of Weak Buying, and 
expect a reaction to set in. 

STRONG SELLING (SS): When the Sensitive Index declines while the 
market advances we consider it a sign of Strong Selling and a signal for 
important declines. 

INVESTIGATE THIS STUDY! 


It may surprise and amaze you. You may 
find it the best of all market studies. 


Here is how we interpreted these- 
signals in our weekly bulletins: 


October 14, 196 (WS): “Buy Signal is al- 
most completed.” 


November 20, 1946 (WS): “This is the time 
to pick up bargain stocks.” 


February 10, 1947 (WB): “We are now in a 
market that can start sliding down any day.” 
February 28, 1947 (SS): “There were Strong 


Selling indications in the Sensitive Index. 
The trend ahead is downwards.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ' 
Tells its story of past action—many 
graphic charts—gives complete rules 
to follow when using this Index. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

If you have never tried this service before, 
send $10.00 for a 3-Month Trial Service. 
This is a special offer, good for the next 
two weeks only—Send Now! 

Guaranteed Satisfaction: If within 30 
days after subscribing you are not 
pleased with this service, cancel it for 
full refund. 


April 11, 1947 (WS): “If by Monday or Tues- 
day (April 14-15) the market declines sharply, 
it will form bottom for a rally.’ 


May 16, 1947 (WS): “The market is at or 
nears an important buying signal. Somewhat 
lower levels are possible.” 


STEPHEN GARGILIS pepT. F-40 
30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 





BOSTON 16, MASS. 




















price. It provides an easily recorded 
relationship of the price movement to 
the general market. 


of those issues that are in persistent 
Ratio Line uptrends, and to sell short 
only those in persistent downtrends. 


vantageously at the ends of minor 
moves within these broader trends. 





T he value of Forbes 


the 


It is best to play the long side only 


Magazine to 


Additions to positions are made ad- advertiser 1s based 


upon its essential 


Also, always watch out for those 


on- ° . 
oa reversal point simultaneously or 
7” shortly. ; 
ae (c) Volume comes in shortly after- 
ing wards. ; 
te (d ) It was preceded by a pattern in 
nis the price movement. 
° (e) It was accomplished after sev- 
his eral down waves, and went through 
ei early on the first new up thrust, or 
ta: vice versa. 
the RATIO SIGNALS 
[on- 2. Ratio signals are more sensitive 
sing in the direction of the issue’s own 
age, trend and the trend of the whole mar- 
80 ket. 
as- (a) Ratio signals must be positive 
. 8l when they are against the trend of the 
site market. 
ling 3. A Ratio Line turning up as the 
as: price rests around the area of the pre- 
ined vious low is bullish. Vice versa around 
npo- a previous top. - 
vide 4. Watch the Ratio Lines within 
stock patterns—particularly of the 
our ‘lag or pennant type. 
33, 2 5. Ratio signals must be treated with 
each caution: 
ored (a) When continuation signals come 
at is after many up waves in the price move- 
yeals ment. 
etter (b) The Ratio Line break-out is 
nder more trustworthy if it represents the 
stock’s own excess movement rather 
re is than quietness against an active mar- 
talio ket. 
The Ratio Line guides us to fruitful 
chart areas for study and inquiry. It enables 
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us to confirm or disconfirm our no- 
tions of the dominant influences on a 
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Ratio trends which have lasted for 
very long periods and have moved far 
away from value levels, for they may 
be about to reverse. 





value to the reader 
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STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


for Next Advance 


tec UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 
Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation of this valuable 


report— obtainable from no 
other source. 


A copy of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-12 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston I6, Mass 
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NOW 


is the time to obtain our thor- 
ough appraisal of the market's 
position and future prospects as 
well as analvsis of a low and a 
medium priced situation for po- 
tential profits. 

The above, plus Bulletins of August 1. 
5, 8 and 12 will be sent to new readers 
on receipt of only............ $2 oO 

Regular term subscription rates 


Six months’ service......... 


One year's service......... $100 Fj 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-81, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 








40 STOCKS 


For Next “Buy Signal” 


Is new bull market buy signal still 
ahead or has it been flashed? What- 
ever the case, find out the situation at 
once! At same time, obtain list of 40 
stocks just compiled by this Service 
after weeks of intensive research and 
analysis. Send $1 for list, buy signal 
details, semple letter and investment 
brochure FM-8-1. New readers only. 


DOW THEORY 
FORECASTS 


LE ROY 6. EVANS. DIRECTOR 
CH:iCAGO ADDRESS: 20 WEST JACKSON 


Pa N& 4 














Your dividend notice in ForBEs 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Appraising the 


ONTAINER production has often 
CC been described as a measure of 

both the standard of living and 
the merchandising efficiency of a 
country. 

Viewed from this angle, the indue- 
try’s outstanding characteristic is per- 
haps not so much the competition be- 
tween the various container materials 
—tin, glass and paper—but rather the 
distinct trend towards more packaging 
of every conceivable product. 

Of the materials used for container 
manufacture, each has its advantages 
and disadvantages. Thus there is con- 
tinuous competition between them. 
Yet for each of them the long-term 
growth trend is well established. 

Before the war, expanding use of 





| STOCK ANALYSIS 


Container Industry sy c. a xrauss 


Not so many years ago the leading 
can companies obtained over 90% of 
their business from food packers, To- 
day, an increasingly larger proportion 
of metal containers is used for general 
line purposes rather than foods. The 
packaging, in tin cans, of such prod- 
ucts as beer, paint, petroleum, chemi- 
cals and a host of others is constantly 
becoming more important. 

During the war years manufacturers 
of glass and paper containers did com- 
paratively better than the can com- 
panies because steel and tin were pre- 
empted primarily for war purposes. 
Since VJ-Day can companies have 
been plagued with strikes and the con- 
tinued shortage of tin. Thus 1946 re- 
sults were rather disappointing. Earn. 





Leading Container Manufacturers 


——Earnings Per Share——, 


1945 1946 
American Can .......0. $4.23 $2.40 
Continental Can ....... 1.86 1.96 
National Can .......... 1.00 d0.13 
Anchor-Hocking Glass... 2.44 6.12 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ..... 1.29 2.68 
Owens Illinois Glass .. 3.30 4.54 
Thatcher Glass ........ 1.62 3.53 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 3.02 4.21 


(d) Deficit. 


(2) March, 1947, quarter. 


N.A.—Not available. *2 dividends of 5% 


Interim Div. Recent Yield 1946 
Reports 1946 Price % Price Range 
N.A. $3.00 93 32 99—86 
$2.22" 1.00 40 2.5 44—35 
N.A. ae 10 Siew 13— 8 
6.22" 2.00 43 4.5 5141 
0.49? 1.85 27 6.8 35—25 
4.92" 3.50 ° 77 4.5 79—70 
4.60" ° 17 ae 21—13 
1.60° 1.50 39 3.8 43—31 


in stock each. 


(1) 12 mos. to 31/3/47. 





metal containers was perhaps greatest ; 
output rose from 8 billion in 1927 to 
16 billion in 1937. During the war, 
due to the metal shortage, there was a 
big increase in glass containers. 
Against 54 million dezen produced in 
1940, 105 million dozen were made in 
1945. Paper containers, too, have en- 


joyed tremendous growth; since it is 


a line more closely related to the paper 
industry (discussed in previous arti- 
cles), this study is confined to the 
metal and glass container industry pri- 
marily—particularly because it is dif_i- 
cult to draw a line as to where paper 
containers end and packing boxes 
begin. 





E. A. Krauss, one of Forses regular Finan- 
cial Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 


ings improvement this year will be fai 
more impressive. 

Moreover, among can manufacturers 
there is a decided trend towards great- 
er diversification of output. Thus 
American Can Co. has introduced a 
line of fiber containers used princi- 
pally for packaging milk, and a new 
fiber-metal container designed to cap- 
ture the frozen foods market hereto- 
fore chiefly using paper containers. 
Glass companies, too, have been broad- 
ening their field in an effort to retain 
their wartime gains. 

American Can and Continental Can 
account, it is estimated, for about 75% 
of total can sales, the next two com- 
panies, National Can and Crown Can 
(a subsidiary of Crown, Cork & Seal) 
together doing less than 10%. 
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In the glass container industry 
Owens-Illinois Glass is believed to ac- 
count for about 40% of sales, with 
Anchor-Hocking Glass. and Hazel- 
Atlas Glass the next largest factors. 

With the plate in easier supply, a big 
recovery of tin can production is now 
indicated. 

This despite the prospect of smaller 
food packs this year. Higher prices on 
1947 contracts and large demand for 
non-food containers indicate record 
sales and better profit margins, point- 
ing to sharp earnings gains. 

On the other hand, receding earn- 
ings from last year’s peak. may well 
be in store for glass container makers. 
Demand is slackening and_ price 
boosts apparently do not fully compen- 
sate for higher costs. 

Glass container makers, despite 
handicaps such as the severe shortage 
of soda ash, established new produc- 
tion peaks earlier this year, but ship- 
ments failed to keep pace because of 
reduced demand ‘from the wine, liquor 
and drug industries. Inventories of late 
have been mounting. Order cancella- 
tions are reported to have cut backlogs 
to about one month’s operations at the 
recent rate close to capacity, compared 
with three months earlier. 

Slackening demand also reflects such 
factors as greater availability of tin 
cans, plans for smaller food packs and 
concern over the business outlook gen- 
erally. Shipments this year are likely 
to fall below 1946, when they reached 
the record total of 113.5 million gross. 
However, though profit margins may 
be under increasing pressure as vol- 
ume recedes, earnings should still com- 
pare favorably with other years. Strong 
finances promise maintenance of div- 
dend rates of most companies in this 
field. | 

Generally speaking, the intra-prod- 
uct outlook favors metal containers. 
Demand in this field will hardly be a 
problem even under recessionary busi- 
ness conditions. 

American Can Co., the largest fae- 
tor, may increase earnings from last 
year’s $2.40 a share to close to $8 this 
year. A higher dividend is indicated. 

Continental Can, with sales running 
some 18% above 1946, may boost 
profits to $4 a share or better. Jt may 
double its dividend. 

Crown Cork & Seal also has attrac- 
tion, with indicated net close to $6 a 
share. 

Among glass container shares, 
Owens-Illinois Glass and Anchor-Hock- 
ing Glass are attractive for income. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CuHuRCH STREET 
NEw York 8, N. Y. 
The following dividends have been declared: 
Preferred Capital Stock 
One and three-quarters per cent 
(134%) payable October 1, 1947, 
to the holders of record at the close 
of business September 19, 1947; 
Common Capital Stock 
Three dollars ($3.00) per share 
payable October 2, 1947, to the 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 19, 1947. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 
CHARLEs J. 
Howarp C, 
July 17, 1947 


Harpy, Chairman 
Wick, Secretary 











PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 16 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable August 15, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business July 24, 1947. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
July 15, 1947 

















COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividend: 





Common Stock 
No. 49, 15¢ per share 


payable on August 15, 1947, to holders of 
record at close of business July 19, 1947. 


Dare Parker 


July 10, 1947 Secretary 























PLYMOUTH DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER 


DODGE 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding $5 par 
value common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 12, 1947 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 18, 1947. If the proposed 
stock split-up becomes effective be- 
fore September 12, 1947 the divi- 
dend will be of seventy-five cents 
($.75) on each share of the new 
$2.50 par value common stock. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















>) COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Third 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid September 10, 1947 


to stockholders of record August 12, 
1947, at3 P.M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 


Burroughs 


184th CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 
A dividend of fifteen cents ($.15) a share has 
been declared upon the stock of BurRouGHSs 
AppiInc MacHINe Company, payable Septem- 
ber 10, 1947, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business August 1, 1947. 


Geo. W. Evans, 








Detroit, Michigan 


July 9, 1947 Secretary 





How $29,529 Invested in 


25 Common Stocks Grew to 
$110,711 in 25 Years 


The demand quickly exhausted the recent issue of FINANCIAL WORLD containing 
Publisher Louis Guenther’s very impressive 25-Year Stock Study entitled “Buying Incomes 
Mr. Guenther shows how $29,529 invested in 25 selected 
income stocks would have grown. to $110,711 if held for 25 years, besides yielding an addi- 
tional $93,529 in income. To apply the principles of this study (reprints now available to 
new subscribers) to your own investment problems, see our new “Portfolio for Income 
and Growth” —a group of 20 sound common stocks, selected to provide substantial income 
and safety now, affording wide diversification in growing industries and, in our opinion, 
likely to show above-average yield and appreciation if held over a period of years. Each 
week one of these 20 selected stocks is fully analyzed in FINANCIAL WORLD. Get the 
complete series. Return “ad” with $7.50 for six months’ subscription including “Portfolio” 
and “25-Year Stock Study”, also FINANCIAL WORLD, 26 weekly issues, 6 monthly Stock 


Is Soundest Investment Policy”. 


Manuals for Investors, and Personal Investment Advice Privilege. Or accept 


OUR UNUSUAL $1.00 OFFER 


For only $1.00 we will send you the next two issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, also 
the two useful reprints above, several almost Indispensable statistical tabulations and free 
sample copy of our 64-page, pocket-size Stock Manual. Your dollar back upon request if 


not more than pleased. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


(FOUNDED 1902) 


86-FB Trinity Place 


New York 6, N. Y. 

















“THE DOW THEORY” 
BAROMETER 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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3 THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 


Name 
Address 
ley aml Beate. o< vc vescccevccccocess 
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is a weekly Market 
Letter specializing in 
TIMING Stock Market 
Transactions. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE with ex- 
planatory booklet “Fore- 
casting by Formula” 
Clip Ad, send to Department E-8 


HARRY B. EDWARDS 


Land Title Building, Philo. 10, Penna. 
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Stocks Behind in Inflation Parade 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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RECENTLY Dow-Jones industrial stock 
average crossed 185 for first time 
since August of last year. This aver- 


~ | age has been above 185 in only eight 


years, besides 1947, in period since 


compilation began a half century ago. 


Obviously, common stocks are high 
historically. 

However, this is a post-war infla- 
tionary era, and nearly everything is 
high, if measured only by historical 
standards. Farm prices are close to 
highest on record. Cost of living, na- 
tional income, taxes, public debt, and 
other major statistical stand 
near historical peaks. 

As emphasized many 
months in these columns, stocks are 
way behind in the inflation parade. 
Moreover, in relation to earnings, 


items 


we have 


| stocks are especially cheap now. 





As a Dow industrials can 
now be bought at just about 10 times 
earnings. ‘That is virtually as low a 
ratio as prevailed at beginning of bull 
market five years ago. 

It is estimated that earnings on 
these stocks in 1947 will be highest 
on record, excepting only 1929. In- 
crease over 1946 results may be about 
40%, a sensational improvement. 

Short-term interest rates have firmed 
up since the bill rate was officially un- 
pegged. Long-term interest rates, 
however, are going to remain in low 
territory for a prolonged period. Low 


group, 


money rates as a bull factor in stocks 
have been just about offset by high 
income taxes. But for latter, stocks 
would command much higher prices 
in relation to earnings. Prospect is 
that tax rates have reached their 
zenith and some relief will be granted 
in 1948. Meanwhile, it would be 
logical for stocks to capitalize earnings 
more liberally. 

Should price-earnings ratio on Dow 
industrials return only to 13, prices 
would rise 30%, or about 240 in D-J 
average. 

Since scraping year’s low in mid- 
May, industrial average -has_ risen 
about 25 points. That marks largest 
advance without sizable correction 
since the post-V-J rise. Partly sea- 
sonal, this advance seems to. reveal 
fundamental improvement in investor 
sentiment. 

* Only minor setbacks are indicated 
as likely in nearby weeks. Undoubt- 
edly many investors still hold cash, 
and are anxious to purchase stocks 


on dips. 


Following issues, priced at 5 to 6 
times estimated 1947 share earnings, 
appear attractive now: Pure Oil, Re- 
public Steel, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, Remington Rand, Phelps Dodge. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers’ 


on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Stocks to Buy on Reactions 
By JOSEPH PD. GOODMAN 


HE rise in the market since the 
middle of May has been enough 
to warrant a reaction or resting period. 
I believe the spark for the advance 
was created by the hope that the na- 
tions in Western Europe, etc., would 
adopt the American program for re- 
construction. Of course, should that 
be done, fear of further expansion by 
Russia would evaporate; and the way 
would be paved for a real period of 
world reconstruction. This matter is a 
vital one, and should be watched care- 
fully. 

If events in coming weeks indicate 
chat the program will be adopted, read- 
ers will be warranted in using reac- 
tions in the market for further pur- 
chases of common stocks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ATTRACTIVE 


Allis Chalmers is a leading manu- 
facturer of electrical and agricultural 
machinery. Should experience big de- 
mand for quite some time. Is strong 
financially. Current dividend, $1.60. 
Stock reached $62 last Summer; de- 
clined to around $30; now $38. A 
profit of 50% or more is possible in 
this stock in the next few years. Sug- 
gested buying range: $35 to $40. 

Newport News Shipbuilding is a 
leader in its line. At the close of last 
year net working capital was equal to 
about $21 per share. Now around $20. 
Indicated annual dividend, $2. While 
current business consists almost en- 
tirely of repair work, it is very likely 
the Government will subsidize the 
building of a considerable number of 
large passenger vessels. This stock has 
excellent appreciation possibilities. 
Last year’s high, $34. 


PROMISING COAL STOCK 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal is the 
largest commercial producer of bitu- 
minous coal. The Mellon family is in- 
terested. Present dividend, $1.40. 
Earnings for the first quarter of this 
year amounted to $1.32 per share. 
Large demand for coal likely for some 
years. Increased dividend a probabil- 
ity. The stock has: moved in a narrow 
range this year (24 to 18). Price at 
this writing, $24. If available, say, be- 
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tween $23 and $25, this stock should 
produce excellent speculative profits. 
Further possibilities are provided by 
the company’s new plans for produc- 
ing gasoline out of coal. 
Moore-McCormack Lines is a prom- 
inent steamship company, particularly 
in the South American trade. Manage- 
ment is highly regarded. I have rec- 
ommended the stock several times in 
recent months, around $26. Now 
$2714. Dividend, $2. Anticipated earn- 
ings for this year, $8 or more. This 
stock has bucked the decline during 
the past year, holding steady or work- 
ing upward while other stocks de- 
clined severely. Might have quite a 
rise. Suggested buying range: $27 to 


$30. 


LOW-PRICED OILS 


Continued recommendation is made 
of low-priced oils; these have been 
favorites of this column for some time. 


Preferences: Tidewater Associated, 
under $23; Socony-Vacuum under 
$18; Pure Oil under $28. These 


stocks. have advanced since recom- 
mended here earlier this year, but I 
still consider them attractive around 
the levels mentioned. Earnings outlook 
sufficiently good to warrant increased 


dividends. 
LOW-PRICED SPECULATIONS 


To-readers interested in low-priced 
speculations, I recommend Budd Mfg. 


if available around $12; and Ameri- | 


can Water Works & Electric around 
$17. I recommended these stocks in 
the early part of the last bull market. 
They had more than doubled in price 
when their sale was recommended. 
Budd reached $26 last Summer, later 
declined to around $10. American 
Water Works was above $28 last Sum- 
mer, later declined to around $14. 
Both stocks show signs of steady ac- 
cumulation during recent months. 

I believe readers again have an 
opportunity to make money by buying 
these stocks, if available around the 
prices named. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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W. H. ROYSTONE: 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of ‘America Tomorrow’ sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic’ philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New York 
Investment Consultant, has stopped his news- 
paper comments that were published nation- 
ally and found so profitable to investors. 
He now writes only a confidential weekly 
letter of personal guidance to his own priv- 
ate clients. 

Success during many years has proved his 
theories correct. He found that to buy with 
the good buying and sell with the good 
selling is about all one needs to know. 
That’s how he called the 1946 top, the Octo- 
ber low and the ensuing February top. 

Roystone now has clients in cash waiting 
to buy a selected list he thinks the strest 
fortune-building bargains of this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost’ you 
only five dollars for one each week during 
seven of these critical weeks, go to hundreds 
of clients from coast to coast, to traders who 
pay one hundred dollars a year for special 
situations and to investors who pay a large 
annual fee for portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend 
is the secret of success in Wall Street. When 
you send check ($5.00 for seven weeks or 
$25.00 for one year) be sure to ask for 
AMERICA TOMORROW and those famous 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 
Address: W. H. Roystone,; Forest Hills 10, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). New 
York consultation $25. Save this notice. 


STOCK MARKET 
INVESTORS 


and Traders 


Get practical advice from practi- 
cal market men. Market Direction 
tells exactly wHaT and WHEN to 
buy or sell. We will gladly prove 
to you just how accurate, instruc- 
tive and specific our weekly bul- 
letin is—at our own expense. Write 
for a FREE 3-week subscription to: 


Market Direction, w. 


556 PURE OlL BLDG., CHICAGO I], ILL. 
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Men of Achievement 
{Continued from page 12) 


of wages, the attitude is something 
like this: “How little can we pay our 
employees and still avoid a strike?’” 

As one of the country’s biggest ad- 
men, this philosophy is to Charles 
Luckman’s eternal credit: 

“I can’t help feeling the man who 
makes a product is just as important 
as the jingle that sells it. . . . The 
maintenance of productivity and pur- 
chasing power is of vital and equal 
interest to all three national partners: 
labor, capital and management. .. . 
Management has forgotten that its 
workers are at heart human beings 
wit live with other human beings and 
can never give their best without feel- 
ing that their importance as human 
beings is respected.” 

Luckman has so good a sense of 
humor that he enjoys burlesquing his 
eminence with his crony, Bob Hope. 
He enjoys their wit-fests as much as 
anything in the world—except his long 
holidays on his huge 22,000-acre La- 
guna Ranch near Julian, California, 
with his pretty wife and three fine- 
looking sons, Charles Madison, 15, 
James McElroy, 13, Stephen Albert, 8. 
For them he calls the Ranch the 
“Lucky 5.” 


MISTAKES OF THE PAST 

Luckman is not blind to the follies 
of certain hard-fisted “captains” of in- 
dustry. In a recent speech he lashed 
out vigorously to point out the errors 
of their ways: “Why is it that during 
the past 20 years American Business 
has become identified in the public 
mind as opposed to everything that 
spells greater security, well-being, or 
peace of mind for the little guy? Why 
is it that scarcely a month goes by 
’ these days but that some trade associa- 
tion or other decides to embark on a 
crusade to save free enterprise for 
America? 

“T think the answers are pretty clear. 
We got the reputation we have be- 
cause, by and large, we earned it. 
How? Well, we declared war on col- 
lective bargaining. We actually op- 
posed increased taxes for education. 
We fought health and safety ordi- 
nances. The record proves that we 
battled child labor legislation. We 
yipped and yowled against minimum 
wage laws. We struggled against un- 
employment insurance. We decried 
Social Security, and currently we are 
kicking the hell out of legislative pro- 
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posals to provide universal sickness 
and accident insurance. 

“We did all these things without 
making one single constructive sugges- 
tion which would assure the American 
people of our desires to achieve the 
same results for them on a basis which 
would be more businesslike and less 
political. 

“Where on the record is there a 
single example to show that Big Busi- 
ness ever initiated a legislative pro- 
gram of benefits for the workers? 

“Ts it not clear that they have always 


waited until they were asked or forced . 
to do something? Of course, I recog- 


nize that there have been isolated ex- 
ceptions, but they merely serve to ac- 
centuate our general dereliction. 

“We did all these things, and then 
we sit back and wonder why people 
don’t like Big Business!” 

Luckman has been most explicit in 
what he thinks American business can 
do for the American people. Perhaps 
the most eloquent speech he ever made 
defined it. In his now-famous talk on 
“LOW-COST PEACE,” delivered at 
the University of Illinois’ installation 
of their 10th president, Dr. G. D. Stod- 
dard, he called for a sweeping reor- 
ganization of our whole educational 
system. 

“The future of the world is at stake 
in the race between Education and 
Catastrophe,” he said. “In the devel- 
opment of our education, we Ameri- 
cans now spend no more than three 
billion dollars annually, which repre- 
sents only 144% of our national in- 
come. This simply, is not enough in 





No stuffed shirt, Luckman swaps song and 
banter with Crosby, employee Bob Hope 


a world threatened by Imperial Com. F 


munism.” He suggested a minimum 
wage of $3,000 a year for teachers, 
whose average national salary is now 
$37.02 a week. At the conclusion of 
his address, he made his farsighted 
“Round Table Fund” plea which 
stamped him as a national leader in 
the days to come: 

“It has taken us 20 years to get 
Labor and Management to sit down 
together at the bargaining table. So 
far, that table has been a square one. 
It has a side for Management and it 
has a side for Labor. We need to elim- 
inate the sides from our national bar- 
gaining table. We must substitute in 
its place a round table, around which 
the unity and togetherness of all ele- 
ments in our economy can be allowed 
to function properly for the benefit 
of all the people. Consider how Ameri- 
can Business could justify a real claim 
to constructive leadership by creating 
an annual “Round Table Fund” of 
$1,000,000. 


_UNITY THROUGH EDUCATION 

“The purpose of the Round Table 
Fund would be the joint education of 
tomorrow’s leaders of Labor and Man- 
agement. Let Labor nominate 500 of 
its promising young leaders; let Man- 
agement nominate 500 of its promising 
young leaders. Let these 1,000 young 
men and women spend one year in 
college together, studying the most en- 
lightened methods for making our 
economy produce a higher standard 
of living for all. 

“Every American business would 
consider it an honor, as well as an 
opportunity, to have one of its men 
or women selected to be part of such 
a far-reaching undertaking; and, con- 
sequently, would unhesitatingly fur- 
lough the selected students with full 
pay for the year. The fund would en- 
able the colleges to provide the ablest 
teachers and the best research facili- 
ties and would also defray each stu- 
dent’s tuition and special expenses. 

“In 10 years this plan would pro- 
duce 10,000 thoroughly trained young 
Labor and Management leaders 
equipped with a keen knowledge and 
true understanding of each other’s 
problems! ... 

“The chairman of the Commission 
could proceed with the assurance that 
Lever Brothers would consider itself 
privileged to contribute $100,000 for 
the implementation of this Round 
Table program for unity through 
education.” 
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fe more than 4 mater of dollar and cente!/ 


We, in General Foods, believe that we have 3 ma- 
jor responsibilities—and they’re more than just a 
matter of dollars and cents: 


1 To provide jobs for people. . . for men and 
* women who believe in work, and who want a 
chance to build for the future. 

(More people worked at General Foods in 1946 at higher 


average wages and salaries than ever before.) 


To provide profits for people ...as a just 

* reward for the confidence and thrift of the 

men and women who invest their savings in our 
productiveness. 


(General Foods has paid 103 consecutive quarterly divi- 
dends. Today there are 67,000 stockholder-owners of General 
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Foods, 78 per cent of whom own less than 50 shares of 
stock apiece.) 


To serve the people. To provide jobs and 
* profits, General Foods must first of all provide 
good products at fair prices for all the people. 


(In 1946, more American families used more General Foods 
products than in any year in our history.) 


That’s how we see our major responsibilities. And 
we will keep on doing our level best to meet these 
responsibilities well, and wisely. 


GENERAL FOODS 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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r..on the Business of Life 


There’s no ceiling on effort! 
—Harvey C. FRUEHAUF. 


The major problem confronting the 
world today is: Shall the people gov- 
ern or be governed? 

—Dr. Joun A. Ross, Jr. 


It is an experiment worth trying to 
be alone and to be quiet for a brief 
period every day. Under city condi- 
tions it may be difficult to carry. out, 
but most of us could do it if we tried. 
At any rate, we should moderate the 
pace at which we are living. If we re- 
main at. high gear, at top pressure, we 
are bound to suffer from fatigue and 
strain. 

—Rosert James McCracken, D.D. 


The most substantial glory of a 
country is in its virtuous great men. 
Its prosperity will depend on its do- 
cility to learn from their example. 

—FisHER AMES. 


Sorrow’s best antidote is employ- 
ment. —YOuNG. 


Any act often repeated soon forms a 
habit; and habit allowed, steadily 
gains in strength. At first it may be 
but as the spider’s web, easily broken 
through, but if not resisted it soon 
binds us with chains of steel. 

—Tryon Epwarps. 


Service to a just cause rewards the 
worker with more real happiness and 
satisfaction than any other venture of 
life. —CarrRIE CHAPMAN CarTT. 


It is not helps, but obstacles, not 
facilities but difficulties, that make 
men. —W. MATHEWs. 


Sensitiveness is closely allied to ego- 
tism. Indeed, excessive sensitiveness is 
only another name for morbid self- 
consciousness. The cure for it is to 
make more of our objects, and less of 
ourselves. —BOoveE. 


In matters of conscience first 
thoughts are best; in matters of pru- 
dence last thoughts are best. 

—RoserT HALL. 
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The best security against revolution 
is in constant correction of abuses and 
the introduction of needed improve- 
ments. It is the neglect of timely re- 
pair that makes rebuilding necessary. 

—WHATELY. 


There is no less merit in keeping 
what we have got, than in first acquir- 
ing it. Chance has something to do 
with the one, while the other will al- 
ways be the effect of skill. —Ovip. 


Great discoveries and improvements 
invariably involve the co-operation of 
many minds..I may be given credit 
for having blazed the trail but when 
I look at the subsequent developments 
I feel the credit is due to others rather 
than to myself. 





I will govern my life and my 
thoughts as if all the world were to see 
the one and to read the other; for 
what does it signify to make anything 
a secret to my neighbor, when to God 
all our privacies are open.—SENECA. 


Want and wealth equally harden the 
human heart, as frost and fire are both 
alien to the human flesh. Famine and 
gluttony alike drive away nature from 
the heart of man.— THEODORE PARKER. 


Many a man who pays rent all his 
life owns his own home; and many a 
family has successfully saved for a 
home only to find itself at last with 
nothii.,, but a house.—Bruce Barton. 





A Text 


In the world ye shall have 
tribulation: but be of good 


cheer: I have overcome the 


world. —S. Joun 16:33. 


Sent in by E. Zimmermann, Hart- 
ford, Conn. What's your favor- 
A Forbes book is 


presented to senders of texts used. 


ite text? 
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son. We may say to our children: 
Here is art, science, philosophy, math- 
ematics, music, psychology, history, 
religion—and we may open innumer- 
able doors along the corridors of liv- 
ing so that they will have a broad and 
even a minute acquaintance with the 
segments of life; but these introduc- 
tions are not as important as knowing 
people whose characters and actions, 
personalities and words have grown 
after similar introductions and have 
become worthy of emulation. 

—Paut D. SHarer. 


Felicity, not fluency of language, is 

a merit. —F. P. WHIpPce. 

, 

Faults of the head are punished in 

this world; those of the heart in an- 

other; but as most of our vices are 
compound, so is their punishment. 

—COoLrTon. 


You'll find as you grow older that 
you weren’t born such a very great 
while ago after all. The time shortens 
up. —Wituiam Dean HoweELts. 


In all things it is better to hope than 
to despair. —GOETHE. 
It is the penalty of fame that a man 
must ever keep rising. “Get a reputa- 


‘tion, and then go to bed,” is the ab- 


surdest of all maxims. “Keep up a 
reputation or go to bed,” would be 
nearer the truth. —E. H. Carin. 


If you believe in fate, believe in it, 
at least, for your good. -—EMERSON. 


Sometimes the best gain is to lose. 
—HERBERT. 


You are not very good if you are 
not better than your best friends imag- 
ine you to be. —LAVATER. 


All good government must begin in 
the home. It is useless to make good 
laws for bad people. Public sentiment 
is more than law. —H. R. Hawes. 


Whenever education and refinement 
grow away from the common people, 
they are growing toward: selfishness, 
which is the monster evil of the world. 


—H. W. BreecHeERr. 
x 


In response to many. requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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FORBES 








Magayine of Business 








MEANS BUSINESS 





says BROR DAHLBERG 
PRESIDENT, THE CELOTEX CORP. 


“My respect for and interest in FORBES 
Magazine of Business is based largely on 
the fact that it presents a sound inter- 
pretation of the current business and 


economic news." 





100,000 EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS! 








FOR ITS 200 NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 




















TRUCKS—The most complete line built ...21 basic 
models that specialize into more than 1,000 different 
types of trucks. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT—Farm mechanization, including 
the new Farmall Cub tractor and implements for 
small farms. Farmall M illustrated. 


-, r0ducts of 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 









What the 
International Harvester 
symbol means: 


Producty to save labor, increase pro- 
duction and provide better living. 


A business begun 116 years ago. 


with/ an important service to man- 
kind—the invention of the mechani- 
ca) reaper by Cyrus Hall McCormick. 


/ A company operated fairly in the 
Anterest of customers, employes and 
stockholders. 


Twenty-one plants to manufacture 
International Harvester farm tractors, 
farm machines, motor trucks, crawler 
tractors, industrial tractors, gasoline 
engines, diesel engines and home and 
farm refrigeration. 


Two hundred and twelve branches 
and company-owned outlets, and 
more than 9,000 dealers, to distribute 
International Harvester products and 
to supply after-sale service. 


Excellence of product now, with 
greater excellence always in course of 
preparation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday! NBC Network. 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER — Crawler tractors, w 

tractors and engines of proved performance a 

operating economy. 









REFRIGERATION—Beautifully designed, efficien! .. 
bringing new leisure and convenience to the home 
makers of America. 











